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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ing ce 
N Tuesday news was received in London that the Afridis 
had at last obeyed the promptings of the Akah-khel 
Moollah and risen. Theclan gathered last Saturday, marched 
upon the Khyber Pass on the Sunday, and appeared before 
the fort of Ali Musjid early on Monday. Since then the 
whole pass has been in their hands, and they have been 
engaged in storming, and then setting fire, to the little 
forts by which the mountain road is held. These forts 
are not important places, and most of them are only 
towers held by small detachments of the Khyber Rifles, a 
local force raised from the Afridis themselves, to which has 
been entrusted the duty of guarding the pass. By Friday 
news had been received that Forts Maude, Ali Musjid, and 
Lundi Kotal had all fallen. The latter fort held its own till 
10 o'clock on Thursday morning, when the enemy gained an 
entrance. The fight, it is said, continued for two hours inside, 
but ultimately the whole place was sacked and burned. It 
seems clear from this and other evidence that the men of the 
Khyber Rifles have, as a rule, been true to their salt, a 
remarkable fact considering that they are simply subsidised 
Afridis, and have been first isolated and then put under 
great pressure to desert. Nearly the whole of the Ali 
Musjid garrison is said to have reached Jumrud with their 
arms, 





The public here has been inclined to be impatient, and to 
ask why is it that the General at Peshawur “close by,” who 
has eleven thousand men, did not relieve the forts at once 
and clear the pass. The answer is, Look at a map. The 
Khyber country is not only an extraordinarily difficult place 
in which to move troops, but also a desert, in which the 
commissariat difficulties are very great. Besides, General 
Elles’s immediate object is now not to open the pass, but to 
give the Afridis a thorough beating. This he can only do by 
drawing them into the plain. If they draw him into the hills 
they will not, it is true, beat him, but he will accomplish 
nothing. Under such circumstances his troops would spend 
their time in trying fruitlessly to hunt down little bodies of 
men who can skip from rock to rock like goats. People who 
are now in the Engadine and just leaving for the Italian 
lakes will be able to realise something of the situation. 
Chiavenna—the key of the passes, as the Romans called it— 
may roughly stand for Peshawur. Let them imagine what 
it would be like if the Valtelline, the Splugen, the Bregalia, 
and the Septimer and Julier districts were all “ up” at 
once, if there were only one road, and if the scale of everything 
were trebled. They will understand then that it takes time 
to put down a mountain rising. 


The serions and widespread nature of the movement on the 
frontier may be gathered from the fact that it extends from 


been released on terms, but the incident is grave. At a 
durbar at Quetta the Governor-General’s Agent issued a stern 
warning as to the consequences of disobedience and disloyalty. 
Meantime Sir Bindon Blood is having a very. successfal 
campaign in the Swat Valley, and is entering valleys in Kafiri- 
stan which have never before been penetrated by Europeans. 
On the general situation we can only say, as we have said else- 
where, that though the situation is grave and anxious, the 
Government of India will not find the rising in any sense 
beyond its resources, which are very great. The best proof 
that we are not exaggerating the gravity of the crisis is the 
way in which the troops are being pushed up to the North-West 
Frontier. We shall soon have half the Indian Army in and 
around Peshawur. That, however, is a fact to the good, 
The tribes must have a severe lesson, and what is more, ocular 
demonstration of our invincibility. 


It is still difficult to say with certainty whether the stories 
of the Ameer’s complicity in the frontier disturbances are 
true or false. On Monday the Indian Government issued a 
communiqué to the Press stating that a prompt reply had 
been sent by Abdurrahman to the letter calling his attention 
to the part taken by Afghan subjects in the risings. He 
denies that any of his soldiers joined the Hadda Moollah, 
solemnly pledges himself and his Army that no hostility will 
ever be committed by them, and repudiates the action of the 
fanatics. In an addition to this the British Agent at Cabul 
reports that the Ameer read the Viceroy’s letter of warning 
in public durbar, and then solemnly swore that he had always 
acted loyally towards the British Power. The Government of 
India is making the fact widely known on thefrontier. All this 
seems to show the Ameer’s good faith, but at the same time 
we must not forget that he is a fanatical Mahommedan and the 
ruler of fanatical Mahommedans, Even if loyal now a sharp 
reverse on the frontier would greatly shake the belief on 
which his loyalty is based,—the belief that in the end the 
English always win. That is the reason why we must run no 
risk of a reverse. 


M. Faure arrived at St. Petersburg on Monday. The 
visit has been a great success. The Emperor has practi- 
cally made no difference between his French and his 
German visitor, except that after embracing the President, 
he gave him a cigar to smoke and lighted one himself, 
while the popular enthusiasm has, of course, been vastly 
greater. The President has been occupying the suite of 
twenty rooms in the Peterhof Palace used by the Kaiser, 
and he has been entertained at the usual banquets and by 
a gala performance at the Opera. It will be remembered 
that Peter the Great loved nothing so much as fireworks, 
and when any great event had to be celebrated, first 
designed, and even made with his own hands, and then let 
off, the rockets and set-pieces. Since then fireworks and 
illuminations have always played a great part in Russian 
festivities ;—at the late Naval Review nothing came near 
the bouquets of rockets sent up from the great Russian 
cruiser. The Russians, however, outdid themselves to honour 
their French guests. The Park of Peterhof was on the 
Monday night ablaze with every sort of device in coloured fire- 


At the State banquet at Peterhof on Monday the Emperor 
of Russia, while proposing the health of the President 
and drinking prosperity to France, though most cordial and 
amiable, avoided words that could possibly convey the notion 
that Russia and France were standing side by side to face any- 
body or anything. It was “a very special pleasure” to bid 
the President welcome. The whole of Russia received the 








visit with “‘ very lively and unanimous joy.” The recollection 
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of their visit to Paris was “ineffaceably engraved” on the 
hearts of the Imperial couple. Such were the Emperor's 
sentiments. In plain words, he clasped France to his bosom, 
but at the same time made her understand that she must not 
expect him to do any acts of chivalry on her behalf. The 
matter of the lost Provinces was a thing which must never 
be mentioned between them lest it should hurt the feelings 
of a neighbour. M. Faure, in reply, was equally vague and 
equally gushing. France retained a deeply moving recollection 
of the visit of last autumn. The President of the Republic 
had come “to affirm and draw still closer the powerful ties 
which unite our countries.” Such sentiments may, of course, 
mean anything or nothing. They could with equal propriety 
be placed on a valentine or as the flowery preamble of an 
offensive and defensive alliance. Weconfess to favouring the 
valentine view. The Russian Alliance means that as long 
as France does not attack Germany, but keeps quiet and sup- 
ports Russia, Russia promises that she will not let the Triple 
Alliance attack France with impunity. 


M. Faure’s visit ended on Thursday. It did not, to borrow 
Sir Thomas Browne’s phrase, ‘‘conclude in a moist relent- 
ment” (except for the weather, which was a drizzle), but 
rather gathered strength as it went. The last speeches 
were those made at the final luncheon held on board the 
French flagship. There, and under the Tricolour, President 
Faure spoke of “two friendly and allied nations guided by a 
common ideal of civilisation, law, and justice.” Lest the 
world might think the word “allied” went too far, or repre- 
sented not a fact but only French aspirations, the Emperor 
of Russia repeated it with emphasis. ‘I am happy,” said he, 
“to see that your stay among us creates a new tie between 
our friendly and allied nations.” The President had said 
nothing about peace, but the Czar added that both Powers 
were “equally resolved to contribute by everything in their 
power to the maintenance of the peace of the world in a spirit 
of justice and equity.” The use of the word “allied” has 
created a profound sensation throughout Europe, as it was 
fully believed that the Emperor of Russia and his advisers 
could not be “screwed up” toitsemployment. It must be 
pointed out, however, that though the word “allied” was 
used, “alliance” was not, and that “alliance” is much the 
stronger, for it would mean not friendship carried very far, 
but an active agreement. The peace passage shows, again, 
that the allied nations are not allied to alter the status quo or 
redress the wrong done France at the Treaty of Frankfort. 
After all, then, the Emperor only gives France a fairy-gift, 
which melts away and vanishes if you try to use it. 


Nothing positive is known about the peace negotiations 
except that they do not go forward, and that Lord Salisbury 
is doing his best to prevent the two Shylocks, the Sultan and 
the Kaiser, from getting their pound of flesh out of Greece. 
A Reuter’s telegram published on Friday says that Lord 
Salisbury now proposes that England, France, and Russia 
should act as the guarantors for the kingdom of Greece in 
the matter of the indemnity. They would guarantee a loan 
and control certain revenues set apart for the purpose. This 
is an excellent proposal, for it would practically halve the 
burden of the indemnity. The Powers can raise money at 23 
or 3 per cent., the Greeks would have to pay 5 or 6. As 
England, Russia, and France have for years guaranteed a 
certain income to the King of Greece, there would be nothing 
invidious in their taking the action proposed. No doubt a 
Triple Control has an ominous sound, but it seems the best 
way out of the present impasse. The only other news from 
Constantinople consists of stories of bombs and of Armenian 
plots and proclamations. It seems possible that the Sultan 
is working for another outbreak and massacre. 


There is little to chronicle in regard to the Royal visit to 
Ireland except that it continues to be a great success. The 
Nationalists have made a sort of grumbling protest, but 
their action has been little heeded, and Dublin has given 
itself up to merrymaking almost as unreservedly as St. 
Petersburg. If the Government do not take occasion by the 
hand, and endow Ireland with a Royal residence worthy of 
her, they will make a capital blunder. There will be no need 
to bother about the money. The suppression of that “symbol 
of separation,” the Viceregal Court, will not only provide the 
interest on the capital sum expended, but allow plenty of 














money for maintenance. Lord Cadogan has proved a ye 
successful Lord-Lieutenant. Let him have the credit of 
being the last. 


On Tuesday Mr. Balfour, after being presented with the 
freedom of the Royal Borough of Dumfries, gave an addregs 
dealing with Scottish literature. He took the four great 
names which have adorned Scottish literature in modern 
times,—Burns, Scott, Carlyle, and Stevenson. It might be 
too early to predict the exact place of Stevenson, bnt he 
possessed “a style which for grace, for suppleness, for its 
power of being at once turned to any purpose which the 
author desired, has seldom been matched—in my judgment 
it has hardly been equalled—by any writer, English oy 
Scotch.” Of Carlyle Mr. Balfour spoke with reticence, for 
“T hold that only those who can admire fully and freely are 
competent critics of great genius.” That is rather a hard 
saying. No doubt the critic must sympathise with ang 
understand what he criticises, but to borrow De Quincey’s 
phrase, there is a sympathy of comprehension as well ag 
a sympathy of approbation. Mr. Balfour only tonched 
lightly on Scott, and devoted the greater part of hig 
speech to the influence of Burns. No doubt Burns’s position 
is without parallel. The most fastidioue critic cannot deny 
that he is a great poet, and at the same time he goes straight 
to the heart of the plain man. Mr. Balfour tried to explain 
his influence by saying that he deals with all the common and 
yet intimate affairs of life, “with love and friendship, the 
joys of family, and the sorrows of parting.” But so do most 
other lyric poets. In our belief it is what we must cal} 
Burns’s flesh-and-blood quality which makes him so universal, 
He is so great a poet because he is so intensely human. The 
flesh-and-blood quality may sometimes lead him towards 
Rabelais, but at any rate it saves him from that “niceness 
and satiety ” which render vapid so much good verse. 


On Wednesday the Colonial Office published as a Parlia- 
mentary Paper the proceedings of the Conference held last 
July between Mr. Chamberlain and the Colonial Premiers. 
Unfortunately, the Premiers do not seem to have thought it 
advisable to allow their speeches to be published, and we 
have therefore to be content with Mr. Chamberlain’s opening 
address and with the resolutions finally adopted. Mr. 
Chamberlain dealt with the various Imperial problems in a 
statesmanlike spirit. Without attempting to dogmatise, he had 
something suggestive to say on almost every point touched on. 
Though he referred to the great political results produced by 
the German Zollverein, we are glad to note that he made no 
attempt to advocate or press forward the proposals that 
have from time to time been made to place the Empire within 
a tariff fence and exclude the rest of the world. It is true 
that Mr. Chamberlain has never adopted the extreme view in 
regard to an Imperial Zollverein, but some of his former 
public utterances gave encouragement to a modified 
scheme of the kind. The resolutions adopted by the Con- 
ference in regard to the political relations between the 
Empire and the Colonies were most satisfactory. The 
Premiers—Mr. Seddon and Sir E. Braddon dissenting— 
expressed their opinion that “the present political relations 
between the United Kingdom and the self-governing Colonies 
are generally satisfactory under the existing condition of 
things.” That resolution should stay the hands of those who 
wish to force Imperial Federation to the front. 


Reuter’s correspondent, telegraphing from Wady Halfa on 
Monday, gives a most interesting account of the progress 
that has been made with the laying of the railway to 
Abu Hamed. One hundred and thirty-seven miles have 
already been completed, and at present the progress is 
often two miles a day. At a place one hundred and 
three miles from Halfa the line reaches an altitude of 
1.600 ft. above Halfa. Two hundred feet on the Egyptian 
side of the summit are the new wells lately bored by 
the engineers. The Arabs are intensely interested by the 
discovery, and in true Oriental style are beginning to see 
visions of palm-shaded villages springing up in the heart of 
the desert. It is, of course, too early to say yet whether the 
wells will prove inexhaustible, and also whether similar wells 
can be bored in other places—the engineers may have struck 
an exceptional place—but if, as seems possible, a new system 
of procuring water has been discovered, we may be able to 
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make oases where we want them, and thus revolutionise 


deserttravel. The correspondent’s description of the working 
end of the line—a twelve hours’ journey from Halfa—is most 
curious and interesting. The scene was one of great activity, 
nearly three thousand men being in camp, all under canvas. 
The work is pushed forward very rapidly. As soon as a train 
with material arrives work begins, and sleepers and rails are 
laid with extraordinary speed. Many of the labourers are 
Dervishes who were captured in last year’s campaign. “They 
all work cheerfully, laughing like children. The labourers 
engaged in the work of construction stretch out in a long 
line across the desert.” 


News was received on Monday that on August 5th the 
King of Benin, accompanied by eight hundred armed men, 
ten chiefs, twenty wives, and “a reed band,” entered Benin 
City and gave himself up,—another example of the rule that 
if a man is “ wanted” by the British Government, they are 
almost certain to get him sooner or later. Two days after 
his arrival the British authorities received the King’s 
obeisance outside the Palaver House. The King, who was 
surrounded by his chiefs and four hundred naked natives, 
and covered with coral decorations, asked to be allowed to 
make his submission in private, but this proposal the Resi- 
dent very properly refused. The King thereupon made his 
obeisance. “ This he did by prostrating himself and rubbing 
his forehead three times in the dust, in accordance with 
nativecustom. The ten chiefs also made obeisance, observing 
the same formalities.” Nothing, it is stated, will be settled 
as to the treatment of the King and his chiefs until the 
return of the Consul-General, Sir R. Moor. It isto be hoped 
that this public humiliation inflicted upon a treacherous ruler 
and an upholder of human sacrifice will have a wholesome 
effect throughout the West Coast. 


Nowhere but in England could such a scene have been 
witnessed as that which took place in Trafalgar Square on 
Sunday last,—a scene, we are glad to say, eminently creditable 
tothe nation. The police of the Metropolis were on that day 
engaged in the not very easy duty of securing a hearing for 
Anarchist orators, and later, protecting the Anarchist leaders 
from the mob who were exceedingly anxious to “duck” them in 
the basins of the great fountains. Imagine the Paris or Berlin 
police preventing people from singing the National Anthem 
because it interrupted gentlemen who were spouting Anarchy. 
The police, of course, were perfectly right. If we are to 
have free-speech, we must secure men freedom not merely 
to speak what good men think right, or, again, what the 
majority think right, but what they want to speak,—provided, 
that is, they keep within the limits of decency. Let men 
speak as much about Anarchy as they will, but if and when 
they try to carry their doctrines into effect by means of 
illegal acts, erush them mercilessly. That is the only safe 
policy. Nominally the meeting in Trafalgar Square was 
intended as a protest against the torturing of Anarchists by 
the Spanish authorities, a protest with which we have no 
little sympathy. Unfortunately, however, the meeting seems 
to have ultimately degenerated into an Anarchist demonstra- 
tion. Though the chairman declared that he was no Anarchist, 
and entirely disagreed with the philosophy of Anarchy, Mr. 
Turner avowed himself an Anarchist, and Dr. Aveling, 
according to the Times’ report, declared that the execution of 
Angiolillo was murder. “If even a Prime Minister repre- 
sented a crime there was no reason why he should be exempt 
from punishment any more than a man who was hanged.” 
These sophistries were not at all appreciated by the mob, 
which ultimately became very unmanageable, and one of the 
Spanish exiles and “a noted English Anarchist” had to 
escape in a cab after the manner of “ the haughty aristocrat ” 
who has aroused popular indignation. What a topsy-turvy 
world it must seem to the Spanish Anarchists when they find 
themselves being protected by the police. 


Angiolillo, the murderer of Sefior Canovas, was garrotted 
inside the prison of Vergara on Saturday last, no one but 
the authorities being present. That and the refusal of the 
Spanish authorities to allow sensational details to be pub- 
lished in regard to the execution appear to us as most wise. 
Nothing is so likely to cause imitators as great notoriety 
being accorded to the criminal. Angiolillo remained to the 


can monks who attended him. It has transpired, however, 
that on his way to and at the scaffold he showed great calm- 
ness, and that just before he sat down on the executioner’s 
bench, having been told that he might speak, he called out in 
a loud voice the single word “Germinal.” We presume he 
meant by this the notion that he had sown a seed which 
would grow and spread, The man was evidently as brave as 
fanatics and madmen usually are, but also vain. He showed, 
it is said, considerable anxiety that the photograph taken in 
prison should do him justice. 


The dispute at the Penrhyn quarries which has lasted so 
many months was settled on Saturday last, a meeting of the 
quarrymen confirming the terms agreed on between their 
leaders and Lord Penrhyn’s agents. It is alleged on behalf 
of the men that they have carried every one of their points, 
while on behalf of Lord Penrhyn it is stated that the terms 
are identical with those offered to, but refused by, the men 
last May. We do not profess to be able to judge 
absolutely about a matter so complicated and confused 
by so many technical details, but we are heartily glad 
that the bitter struggle should have come to an end 
in a way which both sides declare to be satisfactory. 
The men had clearly a right to combine freely, but 
equally clearly it was absurd of them to imagine that Lord 
Penrhyn could or would allow them to dictate the way in 
which the quarries ought to be worked. If, as is asserted on 
one side, the right of combination is secured, and if, as 
is asserted on the other, Lord Penrhyn will be able to keep 
the management of the quarries in his own hands, and free 
from the dictation of an irresponsible committee, each side 
has gained its essential aim. As to whether Lord Penrhyn 
ever wished to interfere with combination, and as to whether 
the committee of workmen ever wished to interfere in the 
management, we need not now inquire. 


It is announced that Sir Robert Giffen, one of our ablest 
public servants, is about to resign his position at the Board 
of Trade, and to take the rest to which his long service and 
hard work entitle him. We regret this decision in the interest 
of the public service, for Sir Robert Giffen has been a most 
loyal and devoted official, but at the same time we feel sure 
that he will find opportunities for using his rare gifts and 
vast knowledge to increase our understanding of the thousand 
subjects which can be illuminated by figures and statistics. 
Sir Robert Giffen has so unique a position as a statistical 
expert that he will have to be very “stiff” if he wishes to 
avoid being put on most Royal Commissions which touch 
his subjects. But a Royal Commission not concerned with 
statistics is almost as unthinkable as a subject in regard to 
which Sir Robert Giffen could not produce an appropriate 
table of figures. 


At Toronto on ‘Tuesday, before the Geographical 
Section of the British Association, Mr. Selous read 
a paper on “The Economic Geography of Rhodesia.” 
Fever seems to be the great difficulty, and it even 
invades the highlands, which in other ways possess an 
admirable climate. Possibly the fever will decrease if the 
lands are cultivated. Mr. Selous thinks it impossible that 
Rhodesia will ever export agricultural products, though it 
may supply its own local wants. As to cattle, a great deal of 
the country is well adapted to produce large herds, but the 
horse seems unable to stand the climate. What Mr. Selous 
says about the labour question throws light upon the way in 
which the natives are too often treated. ‘“ When I found that 
any of them [i.¢., the Kaffirs] were lazy I paid them for the 
number of days they had been working and got rid of them, 
and I think it is much better to do this than to knock them 
about and try to force them to work.” Practically Mr. 
Selous comes to the conclusion that everything depends upon 
whether there is or is not gold. If there is, there will be a 
good local market. If not, a man may support himself happily 
enough as a settler, but will not make money. All we can 
say is that if there are paying gold deposits in Rhodesia 
they have taken longer to “materialise” than any gold 
deposits of which the world has hitherto had experience. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CRISIS ON THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 


t fe is idle to pretend that the crisis on the Indian 
frontier is anything but most grave. When the 
valleys that run north, south, and west from Peshawur 
(deep, narrow trenches which form a veritable giant’s 
labyrinth) are swarming like ant-hills with angry 
and fanatical tribesmen, no good is done by talking as 
if we were engaged in one of our usual little wars. That 
we shall win in the end, and that the Indian Empire 
is as safe as ever it was, we no more doubt than 
do the most minimising critics of recent events; but 
we are face to face not with an ordinary mountain 
war, but with an organised attempt to be free from the 
restraints of the Pax Britannica, an attempt suggested and 
occasioned by the wave of religious fanaticism that has 
swept over the North-West Frontier. It is a standing 
grievance with the tribesmen that we have stopped the 
raiding into the plains, almost forbidden the tribal feuds 
which rendered the mountain life interesting and exciting 
and opened a career for local talent, and well-nigh put 
down the plundering of caravans. The men of the hills 
lived by and loved these exploits, and the notion that they 
must not kill and pillage a fat trader and his camel train, 
or carry off a whining peasant’s cattle and women, seems 
a gross oppression. Only their deep-rooted fatalism 
has made them submit for the last ten years to the intoler- 
able burden of our good government. Gradually, and little 
by little, our quieting and dulling influence has been spread 
over the valleys, the Agent’s soft words and good advice 
always supported by the shells of the mountain batteries and 
the bayonets and lances of the British troops. The Govern- 
ment, with its power of bringing up regiments by a wave of 
the hand, and its dogged perseverance in hunting out and 
punishing the rebellious, seemed an engine of fate against 
which even brave men could not fight. There was nothing for 
it but to submit more or less quietly to the decree of God, 
which clearly ran that, for the time at any rate, the 
unbeliever was to prevail. Suddenly came the news 
that the Almighty will had changed, and that once 
more, though in a distant land, the children of the 
Prophet were overcoming the infidel. A word was enough; 
there was no need for details of exactly how, or where, or 
when, or over whom the green flag had prevailed. It was 
sufficient for the tribesmen to be told that beyond the sea 
the infidels were flying vanquished before the soldiers of the 
faith. In an instant the frontier had caught fire, and the 
hillmen were ready to do their part in recovering their old 
liberty to plunder and live like men. If other followers of 
the Prophet had conquered, it was absurd to imagine that 
they would not be victorious. No organisation was 
wanted; there was little need for debate; the one thing 
required was to drive out the infidel and repossess the 
land. When that was accomplished an endless vista of 
plunder and fighting opened out before the eyes of the 
tribesmen. Why should not they, like their forefathers, 
penetrate into the very heart of India and reap the rich 
harvest of plunder, already over-ripe. In a word, there is 
no mystery about the movement. It was bound to come if 
for any reason the tribes should imagine that the hour 
of destiny had arrived. When they heard, dimly and 
vaguely—rumours excite most when they are vague and 
dim—that the Sultan had destroyed the Christians in 
Europe, and when they were told also, as doubtless they 
were told, by emissaries from Poona, that the destruction 
of the Sahibs was being accomplished in the South, it was 
almost a matter of certainty that they would strike a blow 
for liberty to raid, pillage, and fight. It may be, nay is, 
quite as certain that they will find out their mistake, and 
be chased back to their cliff sides for another fifty years; 
but that does not alter the fact that the situation is 
most serious, and that the Indian Government has got a 
most anxious and difficult duty to perform. 

We are being told, of course, that all the troubles and 
difficulties on the Indian frontier are due to the attacks 
on the Sultan, and on the Mahommedans generally, 
made by English writers and speakers, and to the failure 
of the Government to support Turkey against her enemies. 
The risings are due, runs the argument, to sympathy 
with the Mahommedan cause, are, in fact, a protest 
against our policy towards the Sultan. As the rulers of 





a 
more Mahommedans than the Khalif himself, we ought to 
have supported, not bullied, the Turks. Had we dong 
that we should not be experiencing our present diff 
culties. We deny this absolutely. On the contrary. 
our difficulties arise, and can be proved to ny 
not from our half-hearted hostility to the Sultan, 
but from our refusal to coerce him. If we had had: 
the courage and the energy to speak to the Sultan in the 
only voice he heeds—the voice of big guns—and had for. 
bidden him either to massacre the Armenians or to invade 
and conquer Greece—in fact, if we had made him know 
his place and keep it—there would have been no outbreak 
of Mahommedan fanaticism in India or elsewhere, The 
Mahommedan does not rise and slay when he is depressed 
and beaten and when the Crescent is declining, but onl 
when he believes that it is in the ascendant, and that the 
faith is winning. The emissaries whom the Sultan yp. 
doubtedly despatched to India did not gain over chiefs and 
tribes to their side because they told them that the Sultan 
was being beaten and ill-treated and oppressed by the 
cruel and strong English. On the contrary, they won 
their way and inflamed the hearts of their hearers because 
they brought the good tidings that a Sultan had arisen, 
who was invincible, who was smiting the infidels hip ang 
thigh, and who was at last able to treat Christians as they 
deserved. It was such tidings as these that pierced men’s 
hearts on the frontier and made them cry aloud that they too 
would strike for the faith and show their prowess and 
devotion. Had the Sultan’s agents complained that their 
master was oppressed and beaten down by the British they 
would have got nothing but alittle sympathy. They would 
have been told that such also were the ways of the British 
in India, that destiny was clearly for the present against 
the true faith, and that therefore the only thing left was 
to bow the head and await in silence the will of God, 
After this cold, if pious, expression of opinion had been 
pronounced, the chief or leading Mahommedan would hare 
been careful to inform the British authorities in confidence 
that he had been approached by evil men and makers of 
strife, but that his loyalty to the British flag was 
proof against all seductions. Depend upon it, it was 
the rumours of the Sultan’s victories over Christians, 
exaggerated of course ten thousand-fold, not the story 
of his harsh treatment by the British Government, which 
sent a wave of fanaticism rolling along the border, 
Had the Sultan been prevented from massacring Christians 
and from invading Greece, and had he been humiliated 
instead of puffed up by victory, we should have 
found our Mahommedan subjects as content as before. 
We do not, of course, deny that the European situation 
made it difficult for Lord Salisbury to coerce Turkey 
single-handed. Though we hold as firmly as ever that 
a strong Prime Minister might have found means for 
bringing the Sultan to his knees, we do not fail 
to see the other side. When, however, it comes to 
saying that our Indian troubles are due to our not 
acquiescing more perfectly in Turkey’s right to massacre 
at will, we must make an emphatic protest. It was one 
of the prime objections to Lord Salisbury’s policy that it 
tended to give the Mahommedan world a false impression 
of the Sultan’s strength, and so to injure our influence with 
millions of our Mahommedan subjects. A very strong proof 
of the soundness of our contention is, as we have pointe 
out before, to be found in what happened after the 
Crimean War. In that war we defended the Sultan from 
Russia, and did what it might be supposed our Mahom- 
medan subjects would have been most grateful to us for 
doing. What was the result? In the late summer of 
1856 the British troops left the Crimea, having, with the 
aid of France, saved the Turkish Empire from destruc- 
tion, and shown our Mahommedan subjects in India what 
we were prepared to do for their faith. In the spring of 
the following year India was in flames, and the mutineers, 
led by Mahommedan conspirators, were proclaiming the 
Mahommedan King of Delhi Emperor of India. There 
was, of course, no special treachery or ingratitude 
intended, nor do we mean to suggest that the belief 
that Mahommedanism was winning in Europe was 
the only or the chief cause of the Mutiny. What, 
however, is clear is that gratitude for what we had done 


for the head of the Mahommedan faith had not the. 


slightest influence on the Indian Mahommedans, while we 
wild and vague rumours of what the Faithful had achiev 


against Christians had a great effect in arousing the 
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i ling on which the political side of the Mutiny 
a J catent based. The Indian Mahommedans 
heard that the Khalif had triumphed over the infidel, 
and the news went to the heads of the Mahommedans of 
Delhi and Oudh, just as now it has gone to the heads 
of the tribesmen of the frontier. In both cases it 
urged them, regardless of all consequences, to strike 
a blow for the faith. The descriptions that have 
peen given of the Greek War to the frontiersmen are 
robably not unlike those of the Crimea that were given 
all over the Mahommedan world. The Sultan, it was 
said, was attacked by the Russian dogs. Not caring to 
demean himself by fighting them in person, he sent for 
his slaves, the French and the English, to drive them from 
his borders. This act the Sultan’s Christian slaves faith- 
fully performed, and for their loyalty he showed them 
some favour. But to the Khalif, the Shadow of God, 
not to the tools he used, was due the destruc- 
tion of the accursed Russians. That was the story 
told throughout Asia Minor, North Africa, and Central 
Asia, and piously believed. Doubtless the Afridis and 
the men of all the valleys and deserts, from Quetta to 
Chitral, have heard similar extravagances in regard to the 
Greek campaign. The Greeks, they were doubtless told, 
are as much stronger and braver than the British as the 
British are stronger and braver than the Bengalees, yet 
these invincible warriors fled before the Sultan. 

There is, in truth, no sort of foundation for the 
notion that we are paying dearly for our patronage 
of the Christian subjects of the Porte. What we dre 
paying for, and deserve to pay for, is our unwillingness to 
grasp the Turkish nettle boldly. If it had been known in 
India that we alone had dared to coerce the Sultan, and 
that he had trembled at our words, we should have had no 
outbreak on the frontier. Instead, the fanatical Mahom- 
medans would have asked, ‘ Where is the use of defying a 
race who can make their will felt even at Roum, and before 
whom even the Khalif has to humble himself in fear ?’ 





M. FAURE’S VISIT. 


FAURE’S visit has at least done one thing. 

e It has made ityclear that what we may now 

call an alliance, and not merely a political and diplo- 
matic understanding, is extremely popular in Russia. 
As a rule it is very difficult to make out what is felt 
by the mass of Russians, and even the middle and upper 
classes are usually quite inarticulate. The newspapers 
write to order, and when the crowd in the streets cheers 
it is because every tenth man is a policeman who enforces 
the official order to shout by prodding all the spectators 
within reach with his sword-scabbard or truncheon. On the 
present occasion, however, there was no need for these 
officious stimulants to popular enthusiasm. The mob, to 
the astonishment of the officials, went off into cheers of 
its own free will, and M. Faure’s carriage was everywhere 
greeted with an ovation as genuine as it was loud. There 
is, in fact, no possibility of doubting that the French 
Government and people are at this moment intensely 
popular in Russia, and that the Russian people would 
like their Government to go a good deal farther than it 
has yet gone in the direction of active alliance. It 
will, of course, be said, and with a certain amount of 
truth, that the shouts of a Russian mob matter 
very little, and that the Emperor will pursue his 
policy uninfluenced by considerations of what is 
popular and what is unpopular. That is, no doubt, 
true in theory. In practice, however, a really strong 
outburst of popular feeling does exercise a great deal 
of influence on even a Russian Government. Insensibly 
“the feeling in the air” enters and pervades the 
Palace, and affects the minds of Ministers of State. It 
would, then, be foolish to say that the outburst of Russian 
enthusiasm in regard to France will not have any results. 
It cannot but strengthen the Emperor’s determination to 
remain on terms of special friendship with France. The 
Emperor might have grown tired of taking up this attitude 
towards France had his subjects remained cold and in- 
different. He will not lightly alter an arrangement 


which delights them so greatly. 

But though the enthusiasm for France and the French 
displayed by the Russian people will doubtless exert a 
sensible influence upon the Russian Government, we are by 
no means sure that the authorities will in the end be 





pleased that it has been displayed with such overpowering 
force. Diplomatists like to negotiate with as few unknown 
factors as possible in the problem. As a rule, the 
Russian diplomatists have been lucky in this respect, for 
they have been very little troubled with that most difficult 
of all factors, popular sentiment. They will, we feel sure, 
hold the outbreak of popular feeling in Russia specially 
troublesome when they begin to consider its origin. The real 
and ultimate reason why the Russians show so much enthu- 
siasm for the French is their instinctive dislike of the 
Germans. They know the French hate the Germans, 
and, to use Pepys’s phrase, “they love them for 
it,” proving once again that nothing brings people 
into such sympathy as a common hatred. In addi- 
tion, we do not doubt that the French temperament 
is extremely sympathetic to the Russian, but this alone 
is not sufficient to account for the intensity of the 
feeling evoked. That rests in the main on the soreness 
felt by the Russians in regard to the Germans. For two 
hundred years the Germans have been playing a part in 
Russian life which, however necessary and useful, would 
have made a far more amiable and less bumptious 
people unpopular. A German—almost universally till 
quite modern times and pretty generally even now—is in 
Russia called in to help when difficulties arise, and when 
his less educated and civilised and less patient neighbours 
are in want of a foreman of the works. Hence the Germans 
in Russia have generally been in the position of the superior 
people who direct and get the best pay. Can it be 
wondered that the dictatorial foreigner who gets so many 
of the best places is disliked, or that the dislike thus 
generated is transferred to the whole German nation ? 
Another reason for the intense feeling against Germany and 
the Germans felt by the Russian people is the knowledge 
that the German despises the Russian as a semi-barbarian. 
The half-truth beneath only makes the German insolence 
more bitter to bear. But in the French the Russians see a 
bright and witty people who have even greater cause to 
hate the Germans than they have. It is, then, to the 
ordinary Russian an intense pleasure to welcome and 
make much of the enemies of Germany. By doing so he 
feels he is paying off many old scores. ‘You think us 
savages, but here is the most civilised people on earth 
willing to show us friendship, and imploring us to join 
them against you,—the real barbarians.’ That is a senti- 
ment, composed partly of pride and partly of the desire 
for revenge, which the Russian crowd finds irresistible. 
But though the Russian Government may like to see the 
people enthusiastic over the results of its foreign policy, 
we can quite understand that they may be getting anxious 
lest things should go too far. They, at any rate, have not 
the slightest wish to treat Germany as the enemy or to 
make common cause with France, for the Russian Executive 
is by tradition the most reasonable and least senti- 
mental in the world. In truth, Russia has been diplo- 
matically at the greatest possible pains to show Germany 
that she bears her no ill-will, and that she refuses to 
encourage any idea of a war of revenge. The Kaiser, says the 
Daily News’ correspondent, received a personal assurance on 
this point from the Emperor of Russia himself. The Franco- 
Russian Alliance has indeed been explained to Germany 
as actually in her interests. It puts France in leading- 
strings, and makes it impossible for her to try to 
reconquer the Provinces. As long as it lasts it is, in fact, 
a most perfect guarantee for the status quo, and so a 
cuarantee that the Provinces shall be retained by Germany. 
In this way Russia has been able to strengthen herself by 
a French prop, and yet avoid a quarrel with Germany. 
If, however, Russian feeling becomes too active, and the 
Russian Government is gradually pushed into a closer 
relationship with France, it is possible that she may not 
be able to maintain this diplomacy with two fronts. At 
any rate, a great and sustained outbreak of pro-French 
feeling in Russia might make things rather difficult in 
Berlin. There is yet another reason why the Russian 
Government will not be too well pleased to see its 
people so excited about France. The enthusiasm for 
France and things French is by no means unlikely to fill 
Russia with French ideas. But the propagation of French 
ideas in social and political matters would be by no means 
welcomed by the Russian authorities. ‘If our brethren 
in France can be allowed this or that liberty, why cannot 
we?’ That is a question very likely to be asked under 
the spread of French influences, but not one which the 
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authorities at St. Petersburg or Moscow or Warsaw will 
find it convenient to answer. Thus, though on the surface 
Russia appears to gain everything and lose nothing by 
the agreement with France, we can quite understand the 
Emperor of Russia holding that he runs certain grave and 
tangible risks by his policy towards France,—the risk of 

tting on bad terms with Germany, and the risk of getting 

is subjects, as he would think, poisoned by what Grattan 
called “ that Gallic plant whose touch is death.” 


We have left ourselves little space to deal with the 
effects of the Franco-Russian agreement on France. At 
first sight, no doubt, it seems a very poor thing from 
the French point of view,—almost an admission that 
she has given up the Provinces, for Russia is not 
to help her unless the status quo is disturbed by the 
Triple Alliance. But the Triple Alliance is perfectly 
well content with the status quo, while France is very ill 
content. Therefore France really binds herself not to 
try to get back the Provinces. In spite of this very 
hard and unpleasant fact, we are not sure that the French 
statesmen did not do wisely when they made the understand- 
ing. The understanding is of little use in itself, but 
if they have luck, and can use that ingenuity and perse- 
verance combined which marks the race, the Frenchmen 
at the head of affairs may ultimately be able to turn the 
agreement into something worth having. If they work 
hard, and use and encourage and promote the rising love 
for France and hatred for Germany, they may at last get 
Russia half willing to consider whether Germany ought 
not to give back Alsace and Lorraine. That done, a 
carefully worked appeal to Russian feeling a propos of the 
oppressions suffered by the French population of Lorraine 
might conceivably force Russia, though unwilling, into the 
field by the side of France. From the French point of 
view, then, the agreement is an opportunity out of which 
luck and skill may possibly develop great things. Whether 
they will actually do so remains to be seen. All 
depends upon whether M. Hanotaux can keep in office, and 
can also develop Prince Bismarck’s power of dragging 
things and people his own way. By skill and persistence 
a second Bismarck might possibly so manipulate the 
situation that within three years Russia would be brought 
to feel that the time was coming when she would be obliged 
to fight out her battle with Germany, and that therefore the 
sooner a real alliance was made with France the better. 
Whether M. Hanotaux is equal to the task remains, as 
we have said, an open question. If he is not there is 
apparently no Frenchman living who is, and France will 
have, therefore, to submit to the comfortable, if ignoble, 
policy of following in the wake of Russia. That is, after 
all, a policy which no Englishman will object to see her 
following, for it means peace. Our hope is that Russia 
will keep the upper hand in the alliance. Still, we cannot 
but note the fact that a great opportunity is opened for a 
skilful exercise of French diplomacy. 





THE SITUATION IN ITALY. 


T is reported that at length arrangements have been 
come to between Italy and the Emperor Menelek as 

to the demarcation of frontier as proposed by the latter. 
Italy has had no choice but to accept in the main the 
terms proposed. It is understood that lErythrea 
remains Italian, but that it is to be a commercial, not a 
military, settlement, and that the Italian authorities there 
will cultivate friendly relations with Abyssinia. It is to 
be hoped that this settlement of the problem may prove 
effectual, and that a rash and badly organised expedition 
may be forgotten in a peaceful issue. Not altogether un- 
connected with this matter of Italian enterprise in Africa 
is the piece of news that a band of peasants in the 
Albano district, near Rome, descended on one of the large 
estates there and demanded its division among themselves, 
so that they could cultivate the soil and live on its pro- 
ceeds. It goes without saying that the peasants were 
dispersed, but no traveller who has visited that district 
and noted the large number of beggars of all ages and 
both sexes who follow him persistently for relief from 
poverty, can doubt that it would be a good thing if 
some of the latifundia still so numerous in Central 
and Southern Italy could be partly broken up and 
cultivated by a people naturally industrious, but de- 
moralised by long years of bad government, enforced 
idleness, and an ecclesiastical “cult” of poverty. The 








a 
connection between this incident and the Italian expedi. 
tion into Abyssinia is that public money which mi 
have gone to effect a large system of State pure 
somewhat analogous to that set up in Ireland hag 
expended on a foreign policy from which the Italians hays 
reaped only mortification and loss. Signor Crispi recey 
said that it was not enough for a nation to adopt 
Voltaire’s advice and cultivate its garden, that it must 
have a wider outlook, must initiate an external Policy, op 
else submit to degeneration and to those processes which 
convert a great into a minor Power. No doubt there ig, 
real truth in this, and there can be no question 
Mazzini and Garibaldi intended that Italy should loon 
large in the world, and not sink into the gordij 
utilitarianism of successful sbopkeeping and market. 
gardening. But there are two considerations which 
must limit the scope of this doctrine. The foreign 
policy must be wise, practicable, and well directed: 
that is to say, it must be all that the Abyssinian er. 
pedition was not. The Italian Government knew little 
or nothing of its adversary or of his country, its expedi. 
tion was badly equipped and led, the end in view was 
never clearly perceived, and the enterprise was thoroughly 
unpopular at home. In the second place, the doctrine 
must be modified by a consideration of the ability of the 
country to undertake such a policy. If money is urgently 
needed for home improvements, it seems idle folly to waste 
it over a doubtful foreign expedition; and that this was 
and is the case in Italy few persons will be found to deny, 
The absolute annihilation of Signor Crispi’s party showed, 
at any rate, what Italians thought of the matter. 


The two problems immediately before Italy are economic 
and political,—the problem of taxation and the problem of 
the actual methods of government. In one sense Italy isa 
poor country, for she has few mineral resources, and there. 
fore cannot, except in some special districts, be a great 
industrial nation; she has not the basis of coal and 
iron, though with the development of electric motor 
power in industry she may look forward even in this 
department to a considerable future. But in another 
sense she strikes the observer as rich. When the tourist 
wanders through the maize and rice fields, the vine. 
yards and orchards of Lombardy or Tuscany, he marvels 
at the wealth of production all around him. Liguriais 
one long garden as fertile as it is fair, and even in the 
Campagna one sees many signs that waste and unhealthy 
districts are being reclaimed. The sea-coast near Rome, 
now a region of malarious marshes, offered in the later Re. 
publican times a noted health resort, and may do so again. 
With a large and wise expenditure Italy might be a very 
prosperous country. Her population is fairly large and 
prolific—thirty millions over a territory a little less than 
that of the United Kingdom—but the surplus is carried 
off to the United States and the Argentine. Under 
proper conditions, therefore, it cannot be said that there 
is a population question in Italy. Yet, in spite of the 
general wealth, there is such individual poverty over wide 
areas as is not known in England, much less in France. 
There are two explanations of this,—the big, ill-managed 
estates, and the very high taxation, both general and 
local. Italy and Spain both need such a system of 
widely diffused peasant property as the Revolution 
confirmed to, if it did not confer upon, France. The 
Italians are not naturally a thriftless or idle people. 
On the contrary, when they get a chance, as in the 
so-called “truck-farms” and market-gardens in New 
Jersey, New York, and Massachusetts, they toil hard, 
thrive, and are able to make an occasional trip to see their 
friends in their native land. The Italian nature 
generally energetic and well balanced, and it is environ 
ment and bad government that are so largely responsible 
for the beggary and poverty associated with Italy. Itis 
when we glance at the tariff, when we contemplate the 
immense army of Customs officials, when we see the men 
in uniform searching women’s baskets at the octrol 
stations in hundreds of towns throughout the peninsula, 
that we begin to see why Italy is so poor. The Govern- 
ment taxes the people beyond the point which present 
economic conditions justify. It is not that the ultimate 
limit of taxation is reached, but the burden rests on the 
poor, and they cannot, by the utmost industry, become 
richer. The Government establishment is also costly 
beyond the ability of the country to sustain. The 
numerous palaces, the huge offices, the splendidly deco- 
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ials, all strike foreign observers. It may 
yg whether taxes are collected with impar- 
tial justice ; it is certain that indirect taxation always 
hits the poor hardest. What seems needed is the breaking 
up of big estates, a great Government work of purchase, 
settlement, and reclamation, and a complete readjustment 
of taxation with a view to some approximation of justice 
in public burdens. The best Italian Liberals have been 
stalwart Free-traders. This was Cavour’s policy, and it 
was the policy of not a few among the statesmen of the 
generation which saw the accomplishment of Italian 
unity. It would seem as if no wage 3 needed free 
exchange more than Italy, for she has a large domestic 
roduct needed and welcomed in every land, while she 
must necessarily import the products of industrial 
countries, notably coal and iron and steel goods. 
No country thus suffers more from indirect taxation, 
rown to huge proportions, than does Italy. It is 
evident, therefore, that the solution of Italy’s economic 
problem involves, first, such freedom of trade and such 
access to land by the peasantry as shall better distribute 
the large total product ; and, second, such a development 
by reclamation and improvement, undertaken by the 
Government, as shall actually increase that total product, 

large as it already is. 

But how is this great programme of internal reform 
to be carried out with the present inefficient political 
methods? Two points not properly understood by English 
observers should never be lost sight of. First, the unifi- 
cation of Italy is not yet a fully accomplished fact, in 
spite of all that the Government has done to combat the 
spirit of particularism. Piedmont and Sicily do not yet 
feel that they are fraternal partners in a common under- 
taking; the old sore of Italy, that of division, is not 
yet fully healed. Second, Parliamentary government 
exists in Italy more in name than in reality. With the fall 
of the Minghetti Ministry fell anything like a genuine 
division of the Chamber into Government and Opposition 
parties, organised on the lines of something like con- 
tending principles. An era of fusion set in under 
Depretis, and this fusion led inevitably to that “ group” 
system which is evident in every Continental Parlia- 
ment, but which has perhaps risen to larger proportions 
in Italy than in any other country in Western Europe. 
The Austrian groups are more numerous, it may 
be, but they are the expressions of the diverse 
nationalities of that polyglot and multi-racial Empire. 
In Italy the grouping seems to be largely the expression 
in politics of that old Italian tendency to free fighting 
under different chieftains. Italian politicians have tvo 
much the aspect of contending political condottieri. 
Crispi, Rudini, Zanardelli, Sonnini, Cavalotti, Imbriani,— 
each seems to have his group, who will stand by him if 
he decides to break with colleagues, and in a moment will 
help him to make some new combination. The terms 
Right and Left have no longer any significance. What 
one sees is knots of men keenly alive to the auvantages of 
office. Who shall define the exact political tint of the 
Rudini Ministry and the majority on which it rests? 
Beyond saying that it is very moderately Conservative, 
one cannot “place” it as one places a British Cabinet. 
While it is true that much useful legislation (some of 
which was not urgently demanded by the people) has 
been carried out since the unification of Italy, it also 
Temains true that the Chamber of Deputies as at present 
constituted is not likely to legislate in the direction we have 
indicated as necessary. Every one is busily engaged in 
looking after his political interests, every one has an 
“axe to grind.” Hence the Ministry is too constantly 
exerting its wits to prevent itself from being tripped 
up for serious, carefully devised reforms to be carried 
into law. Under Victor Emmanuel Italy had the 
advantage of a popular and strong Monarch with 
aN initiative; at present that advantage is absent, and 
the Ministry, with a Chamber divided into cliques led 
by ambitious individuals, does not and cannot supply the 
deficiency. If Parliamentary government is to be a reality 
in Italy, it must not suffice merely to set up an English 
form without the spirit which in England has created and 
sustained that form ; and this is precisely what has been 
done in Italy. The authority of Parliament is also 
heavily weighted by the activity and power of the official 
class, which is relatively more numerous in Italy than in 
any other European country. It is weighted also bv the 








indifference to politics (only 45 per cent. of the voters 
recorded their votes at the last elections), and by the 
fact that genuine freedom of speech not yet having been 
conceded, Parliamentary elections have not that autho- 
rity which they have with us. Italy needs, in a word, 
greater freedom ; free speech, free land, free-trade. 

We must not, however, convey a too gloomy impression 
of the situation in Italy. The schools are doing a great 
work, intelligence is spreading, cities like Milan, Florence, 
Genoa, Turin, show solid gains of real wealth and 
culture, and a rapid improvement in the arts of 
civilised life. Hygiene, prison reform, better municipal 
administration, good roads and streets, lighting and 
drainage,—these are the chief problems on which the 
modern Italian mind is bent. Milan boasts the best- 
made and best-drained and best-lighted street of any city 
in the world. One can trace, year by year, substantial 
improvements in most of the leading Italian towns. 
There is such energy, such excellent feeling, such balanced 
judgment in the people, that the observer can but believe 
that these qualities must soon be brought to bear on the 
two great problems of Italy’s economic condition and her 
method and spirit of government. One may feel gloomy 
about Italy, but there is something in her people which 
forbids anything like despair. 





THE RISE IN WHEAT. 


Qk ROBERT GIFFEN has recently expressed the 

very interesting opinion that the demand for wheat 
has not kept pace with the increase of the world’s popula- 
tion, and that this comparative neglect of the staff of life 
is caused by its being “ subjected to a new indirect com 
petition of a most formidable kind.” In spite of the 
“large growth of a richer and richer population,” the 
increased wealth has been devoted to the purchase of 
meat, so that the demand for bread-stuffs has propor- 
tionately diminished. This will be a sad piece of news 
for vegetarians; but if we remember that “ flesh in the 
pot” was once considered a rare and exceptional luxury, 
it is at least a satisfactory sign of the diffusion of well- 
being through all classes of society when we find that the 
butcher’s bill is encroaching on the baker’s. Neverthe- 
less, the wheat market appears to have been put on its 
mettle by the enunciation of this discovery, and has 
succeeded in proving that though the demand may have 
diminished, it is still quite strong enough to outstrip 
supply in the present conditions of production, and that 
those who want bread must pay more for it. It remains 
to be seen whether the very sharp advance of the last few 
days will be maintained. It was based, to a great extent, 
on alarming rumours of damage to the American crops, 
and it is possible that these reports were embellished and 
exaggerated, if not imagined, by those who were “ working 
for a reaction,” as City articles say, in the market for rail- 
road shares in Wall Street. But it is evident that, even 
if “ dollar wheat ” has not come to stay, the price is likely 
to range at or about a level well above the figure which has 
recently driven the farming classes of all countries to 
desperate demands for Government assistance, with the 
result that a really laughable attempt was made in 
Germany to support quotations in the produce markets 
by forbidding time-bargains. Now, in spite of the 
competition of flesh-meats, fluctuations in the price 
of wheat undoubtedly affect the purse and comfort 
of more human beings than any other movement in the 
commercial and financial markets, and it is worth while to 
consider a few of the chief effects, economic and political, 
of the recent rise. 

The effect of a phenomenon is often best understood by 
considering its cause. The upward movement in wheat is 
due to what crop statisticians gracefully describe as a 
“ shortage ”’ practically all over the world except in North 
America. This scarcity is caused not only by poor crops 
this year, but also by a series of bad seasons, which has 
made great inroads on the reserve stocks. Then there 
has been drought in the Argentine, Russia will have much 
less to spare for export than usual, Austria may actually 
be obliged to import, and France, which is generally not 
far from self-sufficiency, will have to purchase a very large 
quantity abrouJ. Here in England there has been a fine 
crop, though in some neighbourhoods the quality has dis- 
appointed expectations, but the area under wheat has 
declined so rapidly in recent years that, though the rise in 
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the price will be a very comfortable bonus in the pockets 
of growers, the plentiful yield will have a hardly appreci- 
able effect upon our demand for the foreign-grown article. 
It is thus evident at a glance that the countries which will 
gain most advantage from the improvement in the value 
of wheat are Canada and the United States, and that those 
which will fare worst from it are the protected Continental 
States, which have failed to produce enough to fill the 
mouths of their hungry citizens, and yet insist, in their 
blind devotion to an economic fallacy, on making them pay 
heavy duties, over and above the increased price, on any 
wheat that is imported. 

As to the result in the United States, an interesting 
estimate is given by a correspondent of the Financial News. 
“ Wheat,” he says, “is now (before the farmers have had 
an opportunity to sell) nearly 30 c. per bushel higher than 
at the corresponding period of last year...... On 
a crop of wheat of 550 million bushels this means as a 
general proposition, and without regard to economic nice- 
ties, that the farmers will receive the value cf $165,000,000 
[£33,000,000] more for the current crop than their last.” 
The “shortage” elsewhere thus puts this very acceptable 
present into the hands of the American farmers from the 
proceeds of their wheat-fields alone, without reckoning 
the increase in values of their other cereal crops, and a 
large proportion of it will have to be taken from foreign 
purses. The imagination can hardly grasp the effects of 
such a slice of luck in stimulating external and interval 
trade, if trade were allowed to feel its full stimulus; but 
unfortunately the fiscal policy of the United States devotes 
itself with marked success to surrounding the trade of 
the country with a barrier that shall deaden all outside 
influences. American obligations abroad have been very 
materially reduced by the eagerness with which European 
holders lens recently sold their American securities, 
taking advantage of the upward movement in the stock 
‘markets caused by crop prospects; and the United States 
have thus a unique opportunity for making a fresh 
start in commerce with a reduced list of external 
debts and a magnificent asset in hand, and could call 
upon the world at large to pour in the best of its products 
for the enjoyment of their people. They prefer to tell 
the rest of mankind to keep their products to themselves ; 
they desire no interchange of commodities, but when the 
balance is adjusted, and the price of the securities that 
European holders have sent back to them so freely has 
been set against their cereal exports, they will take what 
is over in gold. It is a good example of the close connec- 
tion between Protection and the mercantile theory,—the 
theory which is admitted on all sides to be an exploded 
fallacy, but still reappears between the lines of every 
argument in favour of tariff barriers. This decision 
will have an interesting effect upon the London money 
market, which is already expecting exports of gold to the 
United States, and an early rise in the Bank-rate ; 
but its effect at home will be still more interesting 
to watch. The financial history of the Republic runs 
so queer and crooked a course that anything like fore- 
cast is a dangerous hazard, but, unless economic laws are 
defeated or obscured by abnormal conditions, it is safe 
to anticipate that the ultimate result of an addition of 
some millions’ worth of gold to the already redundant 
paper currency of the Union will be an artificial rise in 
prices, which will tempt the foreign importer to compete 
once more, with the probable corollary of a further 
addition to the tariff barrier. In any case, such measures 
cannot spell prosperity, and the United States must not 
expect such fortuitous gifts of Providence as bumper 
crops, synchronising with scarcity elsewhere, to be repeated 
regularly. 

In Canada, on the other hand, we may fairly hope to 
see the happy accident of a rich harvest turned to good 
advantage and as a welcome help to the policy of unrestricted 
trade that has been inaugurated by the Liberal Govern- 
ment. All fiscal changes are serious matters, and it is 
most fortunate that the Dominion should have been 
assisted at this critical moment of transition by finding 
herself possessed of a very valuable asset to put in the 
window at the moment when she is enlarging her business 
connection and starting to keep shop on a grander scale. 
It will be curious to compare the different effects that the 
uses made of the same piece of good fortune will work 
upon the fortunes of the two North American neigh- 
bours; but in the meantime Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his 


as 
French-descended followers may well feel thankful that the 
reverence and love that they feel for the land of their 
extraction are merely Platonic sentiments, and that th 
do not live under the sway of French fiscal policy, The 
rise in the price of wheat has already caused serioys 
anxiety in France,—Socialists are agitating, and the news. 
papers are suggesting an immediate reduction of thy 
duty. One journal sagely asserts that there are two soly. 
tions,—“ the re-establishment of the system of maximum 
price for bread fixed by the State, or the reduction of the 
the Customs duties on grain and flour. Perhaps,” it jy 
pathetically added, “it would be wise to combine the 
two methods.” Perhaps it would, for the State might fix 
maximum prices with all its might, but dealers could not 
sell wheat for less than the price paid for it, plus the duty 
and a margin of profit. It is sad that the country which 
more than a century ago produced the Physiocrats and 
helped to inspire Adam Smith, should even now require 
such an object-lesson as this to awaken it to the evils of 
Protection. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNEY IN GERMANY, 


F Rousseau is correctly credited with the origination 
of the idea of the “school journey,” he possesses 
therein a much stronger claim on the gratitude of succeed. 
ing generations than any furnished by the authorship of 
that fanciful and not very consistent piece of theorising, 
the Contrat Social. It seems to be mainly in Germany 
that the idea has so far borne fruit; but the very interest. 
ing account of the nature of that fruit, given by Miss Dodd, 
of the Training Department, Owens College, in a volume 
of special reports on educational subjects, just issued from 
the Education Office, under the superintendence of Mr, 
M. E. Sadler, will arouse in most people who read it 4 
strong desire that the system she describes should also 
take root here, in whatever forms may be best suited ts 
English conditions. It is extremely common in Germany, 
Miss Dodd says, to find definite teaching taking place 
outside the school walls, and that not only in the 
gardens often attached to the schools, but in the neigh. 
bouring fields and forests, where the children are instructed 
in observation of the local forms of plant and animal 
life. Not only so, but with a view of extending and fixing 
their geographical knowledge of the country within easy 
range cf their homes, and developing their interest in 
historical events that have occurred in the same district, 
they take longer expeditions, spending the whole day in the 
forest or on the mountain with their teachers, who direct 
them “what to see, and how to see it.” All that is 
admirable, and, so far as we are aware, has practically no 
counterpart in this country. Still less has the “school 
journey.” Itis “more definite and more ambitious,” a 
real journey, “ taken by masters and pupils together, which 
may last from three days to three weeks. It is usually 
taken on foot, and is as inexpensive as possible; 
therefore the food is plain and the accommodation 
is very simple.” Each boy carries his own knapsack 
charged with a change of underclothing, towel, soap, 
&¢c., and overcoat or umbrella, while for the common use 
of the party there are distributed among its members— 
the list is worth quoting to show the thoroughness of 
German forethought for needs of all kinds—<“ clothes- 
brushes and shoe-brushes, needles, thread, string and 
pins, ointment for rubbing on the feet, a small medicine 
chest, a compass, a field-glass, a pocket microscope, 4 
barometer, and a tape measure.” The same forethought 
is at work long before the “journey” begins. “The 
district visited is chosen on account of its historical 
associations, or the geographical illustrations it furnishes, 
or the richness and variety of plant-life to be studied. 
Constant pauses are made to afford opportunities for the 
examination of valleys, buildings, plant-life,” &c. and 
the scenes visited are “often closely connected with the 
subjects included in the year’s work in the school.” 


Miss Dodd gives full particulars with regard to a three- 
days’ “journey” in which she took part, and which was 
conducted by Herr Scholz, head-master of the primary 
school at Blankenhain, a little town of about three 
thousand inhabitants in the pine forests, about a dozen 
miles from Weimar,—particulars so interesting that we 
shall draw freely from them to show how this admirable 
system works. To begin with, the necessary funds were 





raised by small subscriptions which the boys intending 
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rt in the journey brought to school every 

tes tor three dca beforehand. The boys were 
informed very definitely concerning the proposed route, 
d the places to ‘be visited, all of which are in the 
Th iringian Forest, and each of them drew a map, show- 
ing the road to be taken, and the towns, the chief physical 
features, and points of interest along its course. ; The chief 
features thus indicated on the route-maps were discussed in 
a series of lessons setapartfor the purpose. These, however, 
were chiefly recapitulatory, seeing that the projected journey 
was in very close connection with the general course of 
school instruction during the preceding three months, 
through which the Thiringian Forest furnished the 
geographical, historical, scientific, and literary matter 
discussed in the class to which the boys who went on the 
journey belonged. The most important points brought 
out in the special lessons were entered in the boys’ note- 
books in such a way as to leave plenty of room for the 
boys to enter their own observations and remarks during 
the journey. Two days before the start the boys as- 
sembled before the schoolhouse to have their travelling 
suits and bags examined, and to be drilled and taught the 
rules of the journey. Their equipment, according to Herr 

Scholz’s rules, has already been given. The start was, of 

course, quite an event in the life of Blankenhain. The 

Loys, to the number of fifty, from twelve to fifteen years 

old, marched off singing, in groups of four, made 

up according to their own choice for companionship 
throughout the journey. “One group of four boys 
formed the vanguard; they marched ahead and led 
the way, and nobody was permitted to go before 
them. ....- Another group of four boys formed the 
rearguard. Another set of four boys were scouts. It 
was their business to look out for interesting objects, in 
order that the attention of the whole party might be 
drawn to them. When we entered the forest the boys 
were allowed to ramble on at their ease. They made all 
kinds of interesting discoveries’”” — rare caterpillars, 
beetles, and mosses—and at the first halt these treasures 
were examined and discussed. In the open country, 
again, “ the boys were led to observe the fields and the 
kinds of crops they might expect ; they were asked where 
the roads came from, and where they led to, and they 
were required to identify the mountains they saw in the 
distance, and to name a stream that was passed, and to 
say into what river it flowed. When Arnstadt appeared 
in view, we sat down in a shady place, and the school- 
master asked for a recapitulation of all that the boys 
knew of the town, and new historical matter was 
added, and entered in the note-books,—e.g., the Emperor 

Otto I. held a Parliament in Arnstadt in 945; 

Luther once passed through Arnstadt; Gustav Adolph 

dwelt there before the battle of Liitzen...... 
These points were noted with interest now that the tow 
was in sight, and were thus impressed upon the boys’ 
minds much better than by a mention of them in school. 
ee It was 9 o’clock when the whole party were seated 
in a comfortable inn enjoying a good meal of soup, meat, 
and beer. Then a hymn was sung, and the boys and 
master retired to rest in a big hall filled with straw.” 

On the two following days various ancient buildings 
—two or three churches, two castles, and a monastery, 
illustrating both the Romanesque and the Gothic styles 
of architecture—were examined, and their chief fedtures 
compared with one another. Villages were visited having 
associations with Schiller and with Froebel, and towards 
evening of the third day, the boys having bought little 
presents for their mothers and sisters, there was a pleasant 
surprise,—at Amalstedt “the father of one of the boys 
awaited us with big waggons to convey us back to Blanken- 
hain,” which the party re-entered at 11 o’clock, singing, 
_ they had left it, the whole village turning out to greet 

em. 

A more delightful picture of education as it ought to 
be we have never read, and could not imagine. We 
hardly need to be told that “in the later lessons in 
history, literature, and geography, frequent illustrations 
were cited from the journey,” or that “the essays which 
the boys produced, concerning their travels, were very 
creditable and showed much observation.” And yet, be 
it well remembered that the boys whose training is so 
supremely rational that we feel that it must produce the 
best results, are the scholars in the primary school of 
@ small secluded German country town. Whatever the 


hours of labour, and whatever the wages, people whose 
intelligence and whose character are developed, im varying 
degrees, on the principles and by the influences illustrated, 
it may be, in their most favourable shape, by the “schoot 
journey” above sketched, cannot fail to be dangerous com- 
mercial and industrial competitors fora people whose school- 
training, for all orders, is almost entirely in the class-room. 
Equally certain is it, and still more important, that the 
German system, in its best shape, is bound to make the 
world a happier and better place to live in than it can be 
for those who are taught only theoretically and within 
walls. As Miss Dodd points out, “England is rich in 
districts which would offer valuable school journeys.” 
There is no country richer in that respect. There is hardly. 
a square mile of our little island in which abundant 
material could not be found for the illustration and 
enforcement of education in more than one of its leading 
aspects,—historical, literary, scientific, artistic, and indus- 
trial. At present, for the most part, that material is 
absolutely unutilised. Itis not safe to leave itso. There 
can be no insuperable obstacles in the way of utilising it, 
for young people of all classes, the artisans and labourers 
included, when the primary school of little Blankenhain 
can show the achievements of which Miss Dodd has 
told us. 





ELDERLY CURATES. 


4 ge grievances of the curates have again made their 
appearance in the newspapers, and this time ina 
very concrete form. “The Archbishop of Canterbury 
has appointed the Rev. John Darlington, curate of St. 
George-the-Martyr, Southwark, to the vicarage of 
Kennington.” So ran an announcement in the Times. 
Whether the Archbishop thought that as Mr. Darlington 
was himself a curate, the Curates’ Union would allow the 
appointment to pass without protest, we do not know. If 
he did, he underrated the fertility of resource possessed 
by that active trade society. No doubt Mr. Darlington 
was a curate, but then he was not an elderly curate, and 
in this case age is an element that the Curates’ Union 
will not allow to be left out of account. There are, it 
seems, upwards of thirteen hundred curates of more than 
fifteen years’ standing, and the appointment of Mr. 
Darlington is tantamount to passing over every one of 
these. Dr. Thackeray, the irrepressible chairman of the 
Union, is not the man to let this fact go unimproved. 
He promptly wrote to the Archbishop, charging him 
with setting at nought “the claims of long service and 
faithful work in the Church,” and with utter indifference 
to “the fate which inevitably befals middle-aged curates 
in consequence of thus being habitually passed over by 
patrons.” He then asks his Grace, without attributing 
to the Union “any intentional impertinence,” kindly to 
inform them on what grounds it has seemed good to him 
to select Mr. Darlington “rather than one of the very 
many equally capable and more experienced priests who 
remain still unbeneficed.” What Dr. Thackeray’s idea of 
intentional impertinence is, we do not know, but he is 
plainly an accomplished master of the art of being 
impertinent without meaning it. To ask the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to give an account to an association of 
curates of the principles which govern him in the exercise 
of his patronage is going pretty far in this direction, and 
the “i’s” are undoubtedly dotted by the hint that he had 
only to run his eye over the list of unbeneficed priests to 
note very many better qualified to be vicar of Kennington 
than the fortunate but juvenile clergyman who has 
carried off the prize. 


To this letter from Dr. Thackeray the Archbishop has 
sent a rephy giving a general statement of the manner in 
which he makes appointments to the vacant benefices in 
his gift. The object he proposes to himself is to “ find a 
man thoroughly capable of dite the work required in the 
particular parish.” He looks for such a man first in his 
own diocese. If he there finds more than one man who are 
thus capable, he takes the one who has served longest in 
the diocese. If he cannot find any such man in 
his own diocese, he goes outside. It will be seen 
that the Archbishop has quietly passed over the 
really impertinent part of Dr. Thackeray’s letter. He 
has explained the general principle on which he acts, 
—the principle which in this instance led to the 





selection of Mr. Darlington. He has not enumerated 
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the grounds on which he decided that Mr. Darlington 
came nearest to the man he was in search of. In what 
we have to say on the subject we shall be equally general, 
and that for the best of all reasons, that we have not the 
means of being particular. We know nothing of Mr. 
Darlington and nothing of the needs or circumstances of 
the parish of Kennington. Consequently on the merits 
of the appointment we have no opinion whatever. But 
upon the merits of the principle by which the Archbishop’s 
exercise of patronage is guided we have the strongest 
possible opinion. We hold with the Archbishop that 
there is no rule which he could adopt instead of this if 
he is to do justice to the Church. It is the rule of pro- 
motion by merit. The rule which Dr. Thackeray would 
like to see adopted is that of promotion by seniority. No 
doubt he would qualify this by some rider as to com- 
petence. He would stipulate that the old men promoted 
must be able as well as experienced. But he probably 
knows quite well that this condition would never be 
demanded. It is one thing for a Bishop to say, ‘I will 
appoint the best man I can find, without reference to 
age.’ It is another, and a much more difficult, thing for 
a Bishop to say, ‘I will appoint the oldest man subject to 
an examination whether he is sufficiently able to fill the 
post properly.’ That is an inquiry which only one Bishop 
in a hundred would undertake, and even he would 
only undertake it in one case in a hundred. Merit 
and seniority are not principles that can be com- 
bined except in the way mentioned in the Archbishop’s 
letter. Seniority may be allowed to count when merits 
are equal, because between equal claims of any kind some 
other qualification must be called in to decide between 
them. But a qualification which is only invoked when 
the object is to choose one of two bracketed candidates 
plays but a very small part ina scheme of patronage. The 
really important question is how the candidates in ques- 
tion become bracketed,—by what method, that is to say, 
they gain their positions on the list of men standing next 
for promotion. 

In every branch of the public service we are laboriously 
substituting merit for seniority as the ground of pro- 
motion. The elderly curate of whom we hear so much is 
not alone in the world. He has for companions the elderly 
Civil servant and the elderly half-pay officer. In the case 
of all three there is the same difficulty to be got over,—the 
difficulty that there are many more men who are fit for 
work which involves little responsibility or initiative than 
there are for work which involves a great deal of both. 
Company officers are more easily found than Generals. To 
be one clerk among five hundred requires qualifications in- 
ferior to those that are wanted in a chief of a Department or 
a Permanent Under-Secretary. If this is so, it is obvious 
that seniority, regarded as a way of finding the right man 
for a particular post, is as worthless as drawing lots. It 
is based on the absurdly false assumption that all men are 
equally well fitted for every kind of work. We do not 
say, of course, that as among a small number of officials, 
presumably all possessing much the same claims to an 
appointment—between, for example, two or three Assistant 
Under-Secretaries when there is a vacancy in the Under- 
Secretaryship—seniority may not sometimes offer a way 
out of a difficulty. But that is a very different thing from 
such a general recognition of the claims of “age and 
experience ” as Dr. Thackeray desires. 

In the Army and Navy and in the Civil Service we are, 
we repeat, getting rid of seniority as a title to promotion. 
We do not deny that the change creates cases of real 
hardship. You use the best years of a man’s life in a 
particular work, and then you tell him that he is not so 
fit as he once was for the work he has been doing, and not 
fit at all for higher work. That is not a pleasant thing to 
have to say any more than it is a pleasant thing to have 
to hear. But the interests of every service demand that 
it shall be said, and we cannot see why the service of the 
Church should be any exception to the universal rule. 
Indeed we suspect that the people who wish to make it an 
exception are really actuated by the conviction that the 
service of the Church is such an unimportant matter that 
one man is pretty much as well fitted for it as another. 
Where it is not so, where there is a genuine anxiety that 
the work of the Church shall be done in the best possible 
way, there will always be a corresponding desire that 
those who have to choose the workers should be left 
absolutely unfettered in their choice. 








ae 

It is a matter for argument, no doubt, whether a Bisho 
is the right person to have this choice entrusted to him P 
the case of ecclesiastical patronage. Speaking for pa 
selves, we know of no better. He may not be walj 
acquainted with the circumstances of a particular benefice 
and so be mistaken as to the qualifications that are mogt 
wanted in the man who is to fill it. He may be a bad 
judge of character, and so be mistaken as to the Poses. 
sion of these qualifications by the man he presents to the 
benefice. This is merely to say that he is human. By 
this is a defect common to all patrons, and we are sure 
that if for the individual Bishop a board of any king 
were substituted the human element would be present in 
greater force and with worse results. This, however, is g 
consideration altogether beside the question raised by Dr. 
Thackeray. If he had his way it would not matter with 
whom the exercise of patronage lay, since those in whom 
it was vested would be furnished with a rule of universal 
application,—the rule of seniority. Whatever system jg 
right, this, to our mind, is altogether and hopelessly 
wrong. We hope that the Curates’ Union are not about 
to commit themselves to so impossible a way of escape 
from a difficulty which we admit to be real and pressing, 








THE BRAINS OF MEN AND WOMEN. 
NE of the chief features of the British Association 
meeting at Toronto was the paper of Sir William 
Turner on the relative capacity of the brain of man and 
woman. Since Sir William Turner has been, we believe, a 
rather strong opponent of the admission of women on equal 
terms with men in the University, some bias may possibly 
have crept into the essay which he read, but in the main the 
facts are incontestable. Men are born into the world with 
heavier brains than women, and the relative difference con- 
tinues throughout life. We must, of course, take men and 
women of the same classes as well as races, so that the 
comparison may be quite fair. It would be absurd to 
compare the brain of a highly cultivated Englishman with 
that of a negro woman; and it would not be just to 
compare the brain of the same man with the brain of a 
woman of the poorest labouring class in East London or 
Southern England. Comparison must be in pari materia, 
Nor must we forget the fact of exceptional men and 
women. George Eliot’s head appeared to indicate a 
mass of brain greater than that of the average man, 
and the same phenomenon may be inferred from por. 
traits of the celebrated women rulers of the world, 
Catherine of Russia, Christina of Sweden, and some others. 
Here and there, in a crowded theatre, church, or concert- 
room, one sees a few women with remarkable heads, the 
forehead prominent, the crown high, the back of the skull 
well developed,—everything connoting a very considerable 
brain, as large as, or even larger than, that of the average 
man. But in the main the rule holds good; the brain of 
man weighs more than that of woman. 


Has this anatomical fact any bearing on the eternal Woman 
question, or is it devoid of special significance? The “new 
woman” claims that she can compete successfully with man in 
his own field of work, and we are constantly reading of some 
woman lawyer, or auctioneer, or professor whose existence is 
held to be sufficient answer to those old-fashioned people who 
think that, in spite of all the “new women” and “ revolting 
daughters,” woman has still a sphere that is her own to 
which she should devote herself, and that man has his 
sphere into which it is not desirable that women should 
penetrate. It is not a question of placing legal restrictions 
in the way of feminine action; for many of those who 
are firmly convinced that women will fail in trying to do 
men’s tasks, are also quite willing that they should try if 
they wish to. The question is, Can they succeed? Or has 
Nature placed any real barrier in the way, thus intimating 
that she will not be trifled with ? And do the facts adduced 
by Sir William Turner bear on this fundamental fact of sex- 
difference ? We have no doubt as to the veto exercised by 
Nature, but the facts are somewhat complex, and it is well to 
admit at once all that can be said against our view. Weight 
is not the sole quality of importance in the brain; there are 
also the factors of fineness of texture, of variety and direction 
of convolutions, of the parts of the brain which are most 
developed. Cuvier’s brain is generally taken as an instance 
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of the greatest and most powerful ever weighed and analysed. 
It weighed, we think, 640z., the average male brain being 
under 50 oz., and the convolutions were remarkable. We may 
say that one who marshalled vast armies of facts and brought 
them into related order by his powerful intellect must have 
possessed a big and heavy brain as an organ for so great a 
mind. But Grote, the historian, also marshalled facts, and 
brought them into harmonious order; and he possessed a 
prain scarcely larger than that of the average woman. There- 
fore, while the presumption is in favour of weight, that 
gannot be the sole determining factor. A great domed head, 
like that of Shakespeare, seems favourable to display of 
intellect. But Darwin had a receding forehead, and the busts 
of many of the great thinkers of antiquity—notably Plato— 
do not give us the domed head. When we look at the portrait 
or bust of Scott we are struck by the immense height of the 
crown, and we are apt to say that it denotes imagination; but 
there are scores of poets and romancers who show us little or 
nothing of this striking fact. The truth is, we have not yet 
reached any absolute law connecting brain with intellect. 
Many factors have to be considered, and all that we can say is 
that, on the whole, a man with a big brain is likely to be more 
powerful than a man with a small one, and that the average 
male brain is weightier than is the average brain of woman. 


Now the brain is not only the organ of mind in an 
exclusive sense of the word, but it is the organ of volition, 
itis the organ which regulates and co-ordinates action. In 
a general way it is believed that the grey matter is the special 
vehicle of thought, while the cerebellum is the organ which 
controls the bodily, and more especially the nervous, mani- 
festations. This is a rough generalisation from a great 
number of observed instances. We say that a man with a 
big neck, denoting an excessive cerebellum, will probably be a 
man of great will power, of immense but regulated nervous 
energy. Such were some of the Roman Emperors, such was 
Napoleon, such in our time is Bismarck. It is true that many 
men of inferior intellect show the same phenomenon, but they 
are generally men of power of some kind, if it is only the 
power of a determined burglar. But turn to women, and this 
development is scarcely to be seen, and it is manifest that 
women would lose much of their charm if it were. The curve 
of a woman’s neck is one of her attractive features; it would 
disappear with a powerful cerebellam. Bat it is the part of 
the brain which gives staying power, which enables men both 
to will and to execute their will, which appears to enable 
them to sustain energy and to put it forth with redoubled 
vigour even when the general vital powers are lowered by 
prolonged work. It is notorious that women are deficient 
here, that a woman breaks down far oftener, that she fails in 
great designs, that her energy, while often striking, is not 
sustained, that her nervous power is weaker than that of 
man, We are told sometimes that physical exercise will 
change all this, we are pointed to the tall, shapely, handsome 
women, so many of whom one’s eye gladly lights upon, we 
are reminded of the Amazons, and of tribes where women 
fight as wellas men. It is true that many women of leisure 
have in our time developed a fine physique, but so have the 
men. We are not, be it again hinted, to compare a young 
woman of the upper classes who is used to various forms of 
sport from her earliest days—the kind of woman whom 
Taine admired in Rotten Row—with the youth who stands 
behind a counter all day long; we must compare her with the 
young men of her class, with her brothers or her lover. 
Can she plan and execute and endure as well as they? We 
should say not. Here is one test which disposes, we think, 
of the notion of the similarity of nervous and executive power. 
The “new woman,” with all her claims to compete with man, 
does not ask to go into the Army or Navy, to direct scientific 
expeditions, to investigate mines, to do the work of our 
explorers, our great commanders, our managers of wills, 
factories, banks. We have, it is true, heard of one or two 

women dabbling on the Stock Exchange; but how many 
women have the nerve or sustained energy needed for pro- 
longed calculations or audacious coups? We may one day 
see the miracle of a woman war correspondent of a great 
newspaper, but every one would at once say that it was a 
break in the normal course of things. We do not, of course, 
hold that singular materialist view of Cabanis, that the 
brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile. But we see 
that a certain type of brain does, as a matter of fact, go with 





a certain bodily organisation, and that the absence in woman 
of the powerful basal brain so widely observed in man con- 
notes in her a comparative absence of those qualities which 
the presence of this part of the brain indicates in man. 


The weightier brain would seem also to indicate, a priori, 
the greater intellectual power, and this, too, is borne 
out by undoubted facts. Women, it has often been said, 
have yet to produce their Newton, their Dante, their 
Aristotle, their Pascal, their Goethe. The assertion is very 
feebly met by the contention that women’s education has been 
for centuries neglected. It was not education which enabled 
Pascal as a child to see his way through problems which not 
one man in a thousand can understand after prolonged mental 
drill. It was not education which gave the race its great 
men poets. “ They lisped in numbers for the numbers came.” 
But where are their feminine equals? We will, however, 
take an art in which women have enjoyed far more training 
than men,—the art of music. There are some excellent 
women pianists and violinists; but where are the female 
Bachs, Beethovens, Mozarts, and Wagners? Nature only 
can explain the absence of great women composers as of the 
feminine compeers of Titian and Raphael, the technique of 
whose art seems peculiarly fitted to women. Nature tells us that 
she cannot form the matrix out of which commanding intel- 
lectual geniuses of the female sex would proceed. Why this is." 
so we may partly guess, but cannot wholly know. We see that 
Nature has divided the world into sexes for her own purposes, 
and that to each sex peculiar functions are assigned. We see 
that the physiological functions of woman necessitiute a 
different anatomy from that of man, and we infer that these 
fanctions and this structure preclude, speaking generally, 
the kind of effort which we call supreme genius, as also that 
kind of effort which we call sustained executive power. While 
women are not so far differentiated from men that they 
cannot enter with pleasure into men’s works, and, often in 
a great measure, share in their production, it remains a fact 
that it is man’s particular organisation which is alone capable 
either of the highest manifestations of genius, or the most 
sustained exhibition of energy. Whether it will always be so, 
we do not know, for we cannot peer into the future. It is 
sufficient that it not only is so now, but that it always has 
been so, and that science does give us some good grounds for 
believing that the fact is deeply rooted in the very structure 
of sex. 


What we do not wish any one to infer from this is any 
dogma of sexual inequality. It is not true to say that the 
sexes are unequal, but it is true to say that they are different, 
and that the Creator designed that each should be com- 
plementary to the other. But, it will be asked, if women 
are less in original intellect and in active power, in 
what do they excel? The answer of the heart and 
imagination of Christendom is that the gift of Love 
is supremely committed to their care. The physiological 
function of nutrition which women fulfil (and which must 
militate against their capacity for either an active or a purely 
intellectual life), has its corresponding spiritual power which 
may be developed from the mere physical function. As 
woman nourishes her babe from her own body, so does she 
nourish the world by love. Hence the preaching of the 
religion of love has been contemporaneous with the rise of 
woman to a stature higher than in the ancient world. When 
Dante made of his earthly lover, Beatrice, an idealised 
medium for raising him nearer to the source of all things, 
which in the closing canto of the “ Paradiso” he sees to be love 
incarnating itself in the universe, he gave us a profound in- 
sight into the true power of the woman nature. Goethe saw 
the same truth, and expressed it in his ewig-weibliche. To 
exercise this supreme power, is it not greater than even 
writing a Faust or a Hamlet, not to speak of hustling 
male voters at a polling-booth? This is the eternal power of 
woman. 





THE CHARM OF THE DAWN. 
HE Westminster Gazette, always apt to chronicle things 
strange and interesting, tells us that a great French lady 
has invented a new form of social entertainment. In order to 
while away the tedium of country life she invites her friends 
to “dawn parties.” The place of meeting is, of course, 
indicated on the card. The hour is five, or whatever the 





almanac sets down as the time of sunrise, and in the corner is 
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the legend, “ Dancing on the dew.” The present writer has 
not been privileged to attend such a party, but it certainly 
suggests a very pretty picture. One sees before one a wood- 
land glade in the demesne of some old Norman chateau. In the 
foreground, dimly outlined, are the horses on which some of the 
party have ridden over; in the middle distance, entwined with 
the white mist of a late August morning, are female figures 
sweeping the dew with their dancing. In the background, and 
but half indicated, is a river or a blue-grey hill, or possibly even 
the suggestion of shadowy towers. It is a landscape by Corot. 
But this does not by any means exhaust all the pictorial possi- 
bilities of “dawn parties.” Watteau might inspire the guests, 
perhaps, even more effectively than Corot. Here the morning is 
bright and sunny, even though a little pearly mist may cling 
round the statues that guard the green sward of the cypress 
alley, and half hide “that sly satyr peeping through the 
leaves.” The fountain splashes in its basin, and the spray 
competes in diamonds with the dew. At the bottom of the 
alley the chateau is perceived, and on all sides stretch the 
formal spaces of the garden: here a canal with water-lilies, 
and there a mock river running down marble steps flanked 
by a gilded balustrade. On the bowling-green some of the 
guests are sipping their coffee, while others are trying to 
instruct each other in a country dance. Only forget the 
dress, and a sunrise party in the garden of the chateau 
should seem a perfect Watteau, so great is the charm of the 
morning, so compelling the misty magic of the dawn. 


Whether the new fashion will find imitators here remains 
to be seen. In any case, it is certain to stir up the old con- 
troversy as to the comparative beauties of the dawn and the 
sunset. We know of many families in which the beauties of 
the sunrise and sunset are a source of perpetual feud. 
Each side is, of course, convinced that there is no sort of 
comparison between the two great miracles of the day. The 
dawn-men are freely declared to be self-righteous prigs who 
merely praise tne sunrise because they want to show that they 
belong to that contemptible class, the early risers. The 
advocates of departing day are, on the other hand, “slug- 
abeds” whose blear-eyed laziness shuts them out from the 
first and principal act of the great drama played each day by 
the heavens for our enrichment and delight. What do they 
know of cloud-forms and cloud-colours who only sunset know ? 
To such men all the nicer and more mysterious aerial 
harmonies are, it is argued, unknown. The sunset is declared 
to be a garish, flaunting thing compared with the opening of 
the day. The pinks like the lower part of the petal of a 
white rose, the greens like the edging of a foamless wave 
where the Adriatic breaks in a warm bay, the yellows faint 
like the citron-rind, are all extolled and all declared to belong 
exclusively to the peep of dawn. The sunset colours are, it is 
admitted, strong and full, but they are crude and vulgar,— 
something which the man who really knows the dawn will 
hardly care to look at, or, at any rate, will be unable to look 
at without making very “sniffy” comparisons. Of course 
the sunset-men retort in kind. The sunrise colours are cold 
and cheerless, without warmth or glow or passion. Nothing, 
in fact, but a ridiculous literary tradition would make any 
one even profess to like the sunrise better than the sunset. 
Between these opposing factions stands, of course, the inevi- 
table school of Laodiceans, men who think that there is a 
good deal of beauty in both. They opine, too, that after 
all there cannot be much difference in the two effects. 
They are both produced by sunlight and clond, and both 
take place on the horizon. Therefore it must be “ un- 
scientific ”—blessed and comfortable word, that seems to 
solve so much and really solves so little—to say that one is 
better than the other. In truth, they are the same, only one 
takes place while you are in bed, or feel you ought to be; 
while the other, except in the very longest days, occurs about 
or not long before dinner. Clearly, then, there ought to be 
no dispute in the matter. Science and a moment’s reflection 
show that the two things must be exactly the same. When 
people imagine they are different they forget to make 
allowance for the difference in a man’s feelings before 
breakfast, and after breakfast, lunch, and five o’clock tea have 
been safely got through. The difference is in the state of the 
human organism, not in the atmosphere. 


Before attempting to decide whether the dawn or the 
sunset is the more beautiful of the daily pageants of the sky, 
we should like to point out. with all the emphasis we can, 








that the Laodicean, Left Centre, moderate, and compromigg 
view of the matter is demonstrably false. There jg a 
difference, and an absolute difference, between the two 
phenomena. A moment’s reflection may make them appear 
the same, but five’ minutes’ thought will show that the general 
opinion of mankind is perfectly justified in considering them 
to be totally different things. The grandand essential difference 
lies in this simple fact. During sunrise the light is every instant 
growing brighter and the landscape growing more visible. 
During sunset the light is perpetually diminishing, and objects 
near and far growing darker and less visible. In one case the 
curtain of the night is rising, in the other it is coming down, 
By this a whole world of sensation is affected. The result, 
on the mind and on the emotions of a progress towards light 
and of progress towards darkness are entirely different, By 
no possibility can they be said to look much the same. [t 
is the steady appreciation of light during the period of 
dawn which makes the colours seen at sunrise often appear 
so much clearer and more ethereal, just as it is the 
gradually deepening gloom that enriches the colours of the 
sunset. No doubt there must be in both cases moments when 
the colours are equally deep or equally bright, but we judge 
not by the moment, but by the process of development which 
is going forward. But though this is the chief difference 
between the dawn and the sunset, the difference between 
awakening and going to sleep, between increase and decrease, 
between growth and decay, there are, we believe, other differ. 
ences hardly less real. Be the cause what it may, there is a 
sense of mystery connected with the dawn which cannot be 
explained away. We watch “God make himself an awfal 
rose of dawn” from the dewy lawns in front of some moss. 
grown manor-house, or the new light strike the window-panes 
in a sleeping English village. We see the morning sun 
gild the tops of the Pyramids and illumine the thick-lipped 
idol of the desert, her crouching quarters half hidden in 
white fog, or flush the old untrampled snows at the head 
of some green Swiss valley. Again, we note the sea and 
land grow distinct under clouds edged with delicate saffron 
or barred with rose-pink as Naples or Genoa opens her 
harbour to receive us. But always with these sights comes 
the feeling that the earth still holds a mystery and a spell. 
We are still touched by the awe which inspired the priest, 
as he stood waiting for the sunrise, in England by some 
lonely barrow, on a windy down, or in Egypt, in the 
narrow chambers of the Propylon. As the sun sinks in 
gold and scarlet we use, how easily and how stupidly, the 
conventional phrases that express our sense of beauty. The 
majesty of dawn touches us more keenly as well as more 
subtly. To many minds the moment of the day’s birth will 
interpret feelings and desires that before were blind and 
vague. Wordsworth speaks of how “the winds come to me 
from the fields of sleep.” He who has felt the gentle wind 
that so often precedes the dawn blown over English fields or 
across Alpine pastures, a wind that seems to come from out 
the distance and the dark, the land of dreams and death, 
will not fail to realise the poet’s meaning. Connected with 
this sense of mystery in the dawn there is also a sense of 
something that is sacred. Matthew Arnold touched a cord 
which rings true when he speaks of the dying man “ bathed 
in the sacred dews of morn.” There is something specially 
sacred in the miracle of the dawn, though why more than in 
that of the sunset it is difficult to say. Possibly asso- 
ciation has something to say in the matter. There are few 
of us in whose minds the dawn is not associated with 
moments either of sorrow or of the awe that comes from a 
struggle between life and death. He who takes the night 
watch beside a sick-bed is relieved, it may be, at the dawn. 
Before he sleeps himself he must throw back the shutters and 
windows, and look out on the risingsun. Sometimes that look 
into the gates of the day is connected with an intuition that 
the victory has been won, and that life, not death, is to be the 
portion of the sick man. Sometimes it is while gazing at the 
clouds of dawn that the mind is overwhelmed with the realisa- 
tion that no care, no pain, no struggling will now be of any 
avail. In how many minds, too, is the dawn associated with 
the actual incident of death. It is just before dawn that 
the human body is weakest, and therefore it is at dawn that 
death so oftencomes. Hence to thousands of men and women 
the dawn must always recall the realisation of the change 
that death brings to every home. We leave the death-bed to 
watch the sun once more beginning the splendid pageant of 
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Pierce 
the hours. For these reasons, and partly, no doubt, because 
for most of us the sunrise cannot be so familiar as the sunset, 
the dawn keeps always a certain sense of sacredness and 
mystery. We may harden our hearts when “the sun, the 
Jordly creature, sinks to her settle,” but it is almost impossible 
not to be moved by the rising of the sun. Whether the dawn 
‘or the sunset is the more beautiful no man can truly say. 
They are too different for comparison. The question must re- 
main undecided not because there is nothing to choose between 
them or because they are much the same, but because they 
are so different, because they are wide as the Poles asunder, 
and separated by the whole space that lies between East and 


West. 





BOAT-SAILING ON SALT WATER. 
HE present season in the Isle of Wight has witnessed the 
complete triumph of a new and popular form of yachting, 
qhich will add an immense number of recruits to the ranks 
of amateur seamen. Small-boat sailing, commended some 
years ago by Lord Brassey as affording the most direct and 
personal form of enjoyment to those fond of the sea, is now 
firmly established as a national pastime. The alteration of 
the rules of the Yacht Racing Association, by which length 
and sail area were made the standard for “rating” yachts of 
all sizes, has largely contributed to this result, which is credit- 
able to the foresight of the body which controls English 
yacht-racing. The great and growing expense of owning 
large racing yachts has doubtless had its share in filling the 
ranks of the boat-sailing clubs. For some years large racing 
yachts have been as costly to their owners as maintaining a 
racing stable, with the disadvantage that while a successful 
racing stud tends to reproduce itself, and may bring in hand- 
some returns in the form of sales and stakes to diminish the 
trainer’s bill, the expenses of racing large yachts are likely to 
increase at “each remove.” ‘The vessel which wins all along 
the line in one season is seldom permitted to remain 
unchallenged in the next. The contest is not mainly 
one of seamanship, but lies partly between the yacht 
designers and partly between the competing owners’ power of 
spending money. Given a boat built, regardless of expense, 
to beat those of the previous season, the standing problem of 
the crack yacht designers during the next six months is to 
devise another which, without infringing rules and regulations, 
will “ go one better” than last year’s winner. When the new 
design is completed and approved any one who is ambitious 
of owning the best yacht of the coming season may reckon with 
some confidence on the offer of a vessel capable of beating 
the last year’s champion. But in order to do this he must 
be prepared to pay, not the same price, but whatever 
‘premium the differences in build, which nearly always repre- 
sent an appreciation of cost, may amount to. Thus large-yacht 
racing has steadily tended to become a contest between the 
longest purses. The owner of number one, when beaten by 
the owner of number two, goes to the designer and suggests 
that by some improvement and a little more expenditure he 
can identify another season’s success with his name. The 
natural result is that an ever-increasing number of those 
whose means are not unlimited, but who have a real liking for 
the sea, go to the other extreme, abandon the expense of 
owning large yachts, and buy boats which they can sail and 
‘nanage themselves. 


The common feature in these miniature yachts is that they 
shall be able to be sailed single-handed. To this end the 
number of ropes is reduced to a minimum, and, with or with- 
out a companion, the owner can haul up his main-sail, set his 
jib, and then seating himself by the tiller, sail and steer his 
boat with a speed, freedom, and power of turning among and 
around the crowded craft in harbours, or for miles along the 
coast in a moderate breeze, which would scarcely be credited. 
Within the limits of size possible for single-handed control 
are included a great variety of build and rig, and ample scope 
for the designer’s skill. There is not a country on the globe 
possessing a sea-board in which there is not one or more 
Special form of sailing boat in which local seamanship 
excels. All these are duly noted by the British builders. 
The list of types of build laid under contribution by the 
votaries of boat-sailing on salt water grows every season. At 
the present date it is sufficiently large to bear testimony to 
the enthusiasm with which the new form of yachting is 
pursued. One type of lug-sail is borrowed from China, and 





another from the fishing boats of Mount’s Bay; while 
Lowestoft and the Mediterranean furnish competing patterns 
of lateen-sails. The “cat boat” of Newport and Rhode 
Island, first introduced into this country by the late Marquis of 
Conyngham in 1853, with its single sail, was perhaps the 
“great original” of all our single-handed fleet. When the 
first of these craft was seen at Cowes, she was deemed 
“too marvellous to be a reality. To see the ‘Una’ dodging 
about, on and off a wind, rounding the stern of this craft, 
and across the bows of that one, and weaving about 
between boats where there did not seem room enough for 
an eel to wriggle, astonished the Cowes people, who had 
never seen anything more handy than a waterman’s skiff with 
three sails or an Itchen boat with two.”* In the fleet which 
has grown up since then are centre-board sloops from 
Staten Island, unrivalled in light winds and smooth water, 
Milford Haven boats, for shallow and narrow creeks, Brighton 
beach-boats, flat-bottomed, for running inshore or crossing 
shoals, Bombay boats and Galway hookers, Belfast loch-boats 
and Bermuda yachts, catamarans of Madras and Fiji, 
“sneak” boats from a New Jersey lagoon (these are for 
rowing only, but there is no limit to the developments 
begotten by the spirit of nautical adaptation when once 
aroused), “ sharpies” from Connecticut; and miniature yachts 
copied from those on the Clyde, Windermere, Cork Harbour, 
Belfast Lough, and Dublin Bay, are multiplying in every 
harbour round our coast. 

The number of different types already existing, modified 
to suit the most varied seas and winds, would seem to 
preclude any remarkable developments in design. But this 
has not been thecase. Perhaps the most remarkable instance 
to the contrary was the extraordinary success of an absolutely 
new boat made by the Herreshoff firm in America for an 
English lady. ‘This little boat, named the ‘Wee Winn,’ 
had in place of a heavy lead keel attached directly to her 
bottom, a cigar-shaped weight fixed and held some dis. 
tance under water by a thin metal plate. This lowered 
the centre of gravity to a point considerably lower 
than the vessel’s keel. The sailing and turning powers 
of the new boat were unrivalled. In her first season, 
during which she was sailed single-handed by the lady 
who owned her, she entered for twenty-one races, and 
won twenty first prizes and one second prize. Such uniform 
success was due to skilful sailing as well as good con- 
struction. Seamanship is perhaps the most marked result 
of boat-sailing, and the recent history of the pastime 
shows an increasing tendency to make personal skill in the 
management of boats the ideal aimed at. This desirable 
intention is shown, beyond the possibility of mistake, in the 
formation of sailing clubs, in which boats of exactly the samc: 
type, size, and rig are owned jointly by the members. In the 
club races every member starts under exactly the same con- 
ditions as regards the vessel, and the contest is reduced te 
one of smartness and seamanship. There are many con- 
tingent advantages in a joint-stock sailing club. It is an 
inexpensive, and at the same time a sociable, amusement. 
The boats cost about £30 each, and when. once purchased need 
few repairs, and one man can attend to several vessels. The 
club house or room forms a pleasant meeting-place, and ladies 
can share in the amusement, whether sailing the boats them. 
selves or accompanying a member. There are few fresher 
scenes than those presented by everyday life and movement in 
the harbours of England, and among the shipping in the 
roadsteads which confront them. They are not less beautiful 
to-day than when Turner painted them, and the number of 
craft there seen is even greater. It is in such invigorating 
surroundings that small-boat sailing is enjoyed. To analyse 
the pleasure derived from it would be a difficult task; but the 
conditions of its successful enjoyment are such as appeal 
naturally to most persons in vigorous health. Tides, never 
alike for two days in succession, and further modified by the 
season and the wind, the places of rocks, currents, and shoals, 
must all be learnt, in addition to the art of sailing in winds, 
light or heavy. Besides the knowledge of the local charts and 
the art of sailing, the amateur sailor must also master the 
rules of the Yacht Racing Association, and when he can sail 
a race successfully without infringing this complicated “ Rule 
of the Road at Sea,” he may fairly claim to have graduated in 
the art and mystery of seamanship. 





* Yacht and Boat Sailing, By Dixon Kemp. London: Horace Cox. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
IRISH VISIONS. 


[To THE Epiror oF THE “SprcTaToR.”] 
Srz,—Your correspondent, “Rory Dhu,” in the Spectator of 
July 3lst, asks what is the theology of the fairy. An old 
Donegal labourer’s opinion on the subject may interest him. 
“Yer axing,” said he to me, “ what the fairies is. Weel, my 
lady, the gentry is the fallen angels. When Satan was thrown 
frae the battlements of heaven, he an’ the greater part o’ his 
angels fell down to hell; but a whean o’ them fell into the 
sea, an’ those is the mermen an’ mermaids, an’ a big whean 
hit the earth,—those is the fairies.”—‘ You say you saw 
fairies when you were a boy, Paddy. Why can’t you see 
them now?” Paddy thought a little while, and then replied : 
“ There’s them that says the wee folk’s gone to Scotland, but 
they’re wrang. This country’s full o’ them still, only there’s 
so much Scripture spread abroad that they canna get making 
themsels visible.” Paddy spoke the semi-Scottish dialect 
used in Ulster by the peasantry twenty years ago. He was 
a Roman Catholic. I used to hear fairy-tales from Protestants 
also. The “gentle bush,” or fairy-haunted thorn, with all 
wild tangles and hedges, and whingrown braes, called “ gentle 
places,” are disappearing fast before the farmer’s land hunger, 
and still more quickly disappear the legends under the labour 
of the national schoolmaster.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Letit1a McCuintTocx. 
Dunmore, Carrigans, Londonderry, August 20th. 





THE DREAD OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

S1z,—Mr. H. F. Mallet seems to supply in his letter in the 
Spectator of August 21st a striking example of our confused 
thought as we try to imagine the next two stages of our 
existence. In the first place, my own feeling is exactly the 
reverse of his, I feel much more of the dread you describe 
in the presence of a dead body than I should in the presence 
of a bodiless soul, if I had any sense which told me it was 
near. It is only a triumph of human love, and of the loving 
memory of better days, which would make Mary Magdalene 
or anybody else go down into a tomb to anoint or embalm a 
dead body. The term, “ bodiless soul,” may be an awkward 
one; an “ unclothed soul” would be more Scriptural; but it 
is not self-contradictory unless one assumes some astral 
body or other invention of modern spiritualism, from all of 
which fancies I believe a clear grasp of New Testa- 
ment teaching saves us. We do believe in the con- 
tinued and separate existence of the human soul; and 
that even in its state of suspended identity it has the 
power of recognising Christ,—“If I make my bed in 
hell Thou art there also.” Whether such a soul can learn, 
or suffer, or feel the lapse of time, or be visible to other souls, 
we know not. It cannot do much, for the night has come 
when no man works; the instinctive prayer of the Church 
militant seems to show that it can be refreshed; but all its 
surroundings are awful,—wrapt in awe. 

When we meet each other and our Lord at the Resur. 
rection there will be nothing to scare us, for all the dread 
suggestions of death will be past and gone; and we shall be 
ourselves again, only without such things to fear as weari- 
ness, sleep, or death. Surely when St. Paul speaks of our 
spiritual body, he does not mean one less material than the 
one we use now, only that it will be a fit body for an undying 
soul to inhabit and to use, which this one is not.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. ANDREWES REEVE. 

The Rectory, Lambeth, S.E., August 21st. 


(To Tux Epiror or THE “ Spectator.) 
S1z,—The experience of the sentry at the Tower was merely 
a characteristic onset or “ warning” of an epileptic fit. An 
approaching luminous object is one of the most common 
visual “ warnings,” and unconsciousness coincides with some 





climax, such as near proximity or seeming contact. A sense 

of intense fear naturally attends such sensations.—I am, 

Sir, &c., W. R. G. 
COINCIDENCES. 


[To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’] 
S1z,—With your permission I propose to relate a dream I 
had in the house in which I now write, which involved a 








singular coincidence. I shall begin by stating the following 
circumstances. There was a gentleman whom I shall call 4 
whose residence was several hundred miles distant from 
mine. I had been acquainted with him for many years, but 
{ only knew him to speak to. I never was in his house nor he 
in mine. I never corresponded with him by letter or other. 
wise. He was not old, and I believed him to bein perfect. 
health. Nothing whatever had occurred to recall him to 
my mind. Yet I dreamt I was sending him a present of 
game,—some grouse and blackcocks. I saw the groom 
starting on horseback with the parcel to send by our loca} 
steamer. Then I saw a woman I did not know stop the 
man in the avenue, and say to him, “ You need go no 
farther, Mr. A is dead.”—“ Nonsense,” said the groom, “he 
is not dead.”— He is dead,” replied the woman; “and [ 
myself saw him die last night.” Thereupon I awoke, and 
thought to myself, “ What an absurd dream!” But I wag 
startled when the Scotsman arrived two days after, and } 
found that Mr. A had actually died during the night of my 
dream. Of course I look upon this as a mere coincidence, 
and nothing more,.but surely it was a singular one.—I am,. 
Sir, &c., R.8. 8. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—The parties to the following narrative were personally 
known to me, and I furnish their names to you in authenti- 
cation, but “in confidence,” because the survivor of them 
being in a distant land, I cannot at this moment have his 
consent to publication. Dr. §. and his brother, natives of 
S., in Yorkshire, were pupils together in a school away from 
their home. One term, the brother being ill, Dr. S. went 
alone to the school. He was summoned home upon his. 
brother’s death, but was not informed of the death, or indeed 
of any change in his brother’s health, As he neared the 
home Dr. S. saw his brother looking at him from behind a 
tree in the orchard, and at once went to meet him there. The 
brother moved to another and another tree, continually 
evading the meeting, till Dr. S., wearied and perhaps vexed 
with the untimely sport, gave up the pursuit and turned to. 
enter the house. At the door his mother met him, and he 
exclaimed, “Mother, Jem’s in the orchard!” She hushed 
him, and replied, “ My dear John, Jem is upstairs in his bed. 
He has just died! ”—I am, Sir, &c., JULIAN MORETON. 


[To Tue Eprtok or THE “SPECcTATOR,”] 

S1r,—I have always thought the following, which happened 
many years ago, a very pretty coincidence. My husband and 
I always wrote to each other every day when absent from 
each other. On one of these occasions I told him in my 
daily letter how I had taken up a new book late the evening 
before, “ The Semi-detached House,” and had been so much 
amused by it that I had sat up until I finished it, and 
regretted only that he had not been with me when I read it. 
In his letter of corresponding date he said he had been very 
late the night before, having taken up a new book, “ The 
Semi-detached House,” and been so much amused that he 
had read it through. “Get it at once. I am only sorry I 
read it without you.”—I am, Sir, &c., DEBORAH LYDE. 





THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR. 
[To rue Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ ] 
Sr1r,—I have read with interest the article in the Spectator of 
August 21st entitled “The Indian Frontier War ;” but will 
you allow me to say that your simile, that Sir George White 
“is the strong man armed standing in the gate,” is scarcely 
appropriate? He no longer stands in the gate—or rather 
gates—of our frontier, for he has advanced far into the 
narrow tortuous passes of that great mountain barrier which 
so effectually covers India’s North-West Frontier, where our 
troops can neither turn to the right nor to the left; and the 
gates, left far in their rear, may at any moment be shut 
behind them, as the gate leading to Chitral has recently been 
closed. Then, as now, we should be obliged to mobilise an 
Anglo-Indian army, probably at the worst season of the year, 
to reopen the gates and relieve the beleaguered garrisons, our 
soldiers and transport in the meanwhile melting away,—the 
former from sun-stroke, fever, dysentery, and pneumonia, the 
latter from starvation and overwork.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. B. Hanna, Colonel. 
Ashcroft, Petersfield, August 24th. 
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THE TIDINESS OF RURAL ENGLAND. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “* SPEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of August 14th there appeared an 
interesting article on “The Tidiness of Rural England.” No 
Englishman can take exception to the closing sentence of that 
article, where the writer says “that rural England is the 
best and sweetest of our national possessions.” But what 
about our towns, not only the hideous “ hell-holes ” described 
by Matthew Arnold, but all our large English cities, including 
Manchester and Liverpool? Their ugliness we cannot deny ; 
pat is it not greatly increased by their untidiness? The 
scavenging of our English towns is notoriously bad, and 
our City Fathers, while making praiseworthy efforts in many 
cities (viz., Liverpool) to beautify our churchyards, and plant 
flowers and shrubs in many of our thoroughfares, are paying 
no more attention to the actual scavenging of our streets 
than they did twenty years ago. Is not the ugliness of 
English cities accentuated by the masses of dirty paper and 
rubbish allowed to lie for hours in our streets, waiting to be 
carted away, and on windy days blown about, to the great 
annoyance of householders and pedestrians? To keep any 
town, small or large, in good condition is no easy task, and 
should be confided to competent officials. A thoroughly well- 
scavenged city, despite inherent ugliness, is calculated to 
give rise to feelings of patriotic devotion, but it is difficult to 
rouse civic enthusiasm while urban districts are left in their 
present condition, and rural England monopolises tidiness 
and that absolute appearance of finished cultivation which 
American and other visitors so rightly admire.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lyp1a A. Boots, 
President Liverpool Ladies’ Sanitary Association. 
St. Luc, Switzerland, August 23rd. 





OUR ROYAL FAMILY OF IRISH DESCENT. 
(To THE Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
§1r,—The Irish descent of our Royal Family is, I think, well 
shown by the accompanying pedigree, taken from an article 
in the current number of the Genealogical Magazine, being 
traced back to Turlough O’Conor, King of Ireland, A.D. 1140. 





“ Turlough O’Conor, King of Ireland. 
Cathal Red-Hand O’Conor, King of Connaught. 
Odo O’Conor, King of Connaught. 
Una O’Conor. 
Hodierna 4, Gernon. 
Richard de Burgh, - of Connaught. 
Walter de Burgh, Lord of Connaught and Earl of Ulster. 
Richard de Burgh, Lord of Connaught aad Earl of Ulster. 
William de Burgh, Lord of Connanght and Earl of Ulster. 
Elizabeth A Burgh. 
Philippa Plantagenet. 
Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March. 
Roger Mortimer, Earl of March. 
Anne Mortimer. 
Richard Plantagenet, Duke of Cambridge. 
Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, 


Edward IV.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., Ha G. &. 





A FITTING MEMORIAL. 
{To tHe Epiror or tae “Specrartor.’’] 
S1rx,—A propos of your admirable article and “ News” note 
on the Tennyson Memorial Beacon, in the Spectator of 
August 14th, permit me to recall Lord Rosebery’s speech at 
Edinburgh on the proposed memorial to Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and his scathing remarks on the Edinburgh 
statues generally. Iwas so struck with this speech that I 
wrote to his Lordship suggesting that the memorial should 
take the form of a cairn, or beacon, on the Pentlands, over- 
looking the hillside village of Swanston, where Stevenson 
spent most of his boyhood, and drank in his early inspiration. 
I suggested, also, that there might be a second cairn at 
Queensferry, near the Hawes Inn, so intimately associated 
with “Kidnapped” (or is it “ The Master of Ballantrae” ?), 
and—if funds permitted—a statue, or bust, in Edinburgh. 


The latter might very well be placed in St. Giles’s Cathedral ; 








and, by the way, is there any reason why this noble church 
should not become the Valhalla of Scotland,—the West. 
minster Abbey of the North? In his “Memories and 
Portraits” Stevenson dwells much on his early associations 
with the Pentlands, a district in which the present writer 
spent all his boyhood, and frequently attended the ministra- 
tions of Stevenson’s grandfather, so vividly portrayed in the 
chapter headed “'The Manse.”—I am, Sir, &c., R. W. J. 





THE EXTERMINATION OF SQUIRRELS. 

[To tue Epitor oF THE “SpEctTaTor,’’] 
Srz,—Can any of your readers, lovers of wild Nature, tell us 
if in other parts of England there has been anything like 
the almost complete extermination of squirrels which I find 
to have taken place in this district since last summer? In 
a wood where last year I used to feed them, and where 
they were abundant so that I never failed to sec in passing 
from one to three or four, and where they invariably 
pillaged the little stores of nuts I placed for them, almost 
as soon as my back was turned, this year I only saw a 
single old squirrel, easily identifiable, at intervals of two or 
three days. The deposits of nuts, in some cases, have not 
been touched from the beginning, and only after a fortnight’s 
baiting of the more accessible part of the forest have I seen a 
second squirrel. Large sections of the forest (pine) are 
entirely deserted by them. I hear from other parts of 
Surrey the same story. Here it cannot be due to the super- 
stitious warfare made on them by the keepers, under the 
mistaken belief that they destroy the pheasants’ eggs, for 
there is no breeding of birds about here, and the squirrels are 
not shot off. 

I may say en passant that I have visited some large estates 
near Hampshire on which orders are given to the keepers to 
shoot the squirrels, and have done my best to examine the 
grounds on which these cruel orders are based; but with the 
opportunities at my disposal and questioning of the keepers, 
I am convinced that, so far as some estates at least are con- 
cerned, the pretexts given for the extermination of the pretty 
creatures are absolutely unfounded. In some cases I found 
that the ravages asserted are imaginary, and several of the 
keepers declared that in their opinion the squirrels did no 
harm whatever. One said that they broke up the pheasants’ 
nests and ate the eggs, but as I have kept squirrels and found 
that they refuse to eat eggs or animal food in any form 
except that of some insects, I reject the accusation 
altogether. When we have weasels, stoats, jays, rooks, 
jackdaws, crows, &c., well-known feeders on eggs, to account 
for the destruction, it seems to me the wolf’s accusation 
to accuse the squirrel of a ravage which even the accusing 
keepers could not give any actual evidence of. I have been 
long seeking for, and have not yet found, any veritable 
testimony to the accusation made against the squirrels, and I 
have found absolute disproof of some. The superstitions held 
by many keepers and imparted to their employers are in 
many cases utterly absurd, and the treatment they give rise 
to is worthy of rank as amongst the worst cases of cruelty to 
animals, for mothers are shot and litters of little ones left to 
die of starvation, as in one case stated to me by a keeper.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Milford, Surrey, August 21st. W. J. Srrvuman. 

[We can assure Mr. Stillman that, on the North Downs at 
any rate, the squirrels are as plentiful as ever.—ED. Spectator. ] 





CATS AND SWALLOWS. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPreEcTaToR.”] 
S1r,—I was much interested to see “Ca Co’s” letter in the 
Spectator of August 14th, as I had once seen a very similar 
scene. Our cat, a very fierce one, was lying asleep on the 
lawn when some swallows (I believe they were swifts) swooped 
down close to her, screaming loudly. She lifted her head and 
seemed annoyed, but tried to sleep again. They, however, 
swept over her again and again, and at last she beat a retreat. 
They seemed to do this in fun and daring. I have twice seen 
a cat driven away by another small bird. On the first 
occasion puss was fast asleep under a seat on the lawn whena 
water-wagtail ran at her, uttering loud screams. He con- 
tinued to do this many times, until the cat got up and walked 
away, when Mrs. Water-wagtail and four little ones arrived, 
and ran about catching insects. Another time a young but 
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very fierce cat was strolling along the path in a leisurely 
manner when a water-wagtail ran at her and screamed. The 
cat cowered back, as if in terror, turned cautiously, as it 
would have done in the face of a dog, and then slunk away.— 
Tam, Sir, &., F. J. Hammonp. 


Menheniot Vicarage, Cornwall, August 25th. 





MINOR SHELL.-FISH. 


[To THe EpirorR or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


JIk,—Yours in re above, in the Spectator of August 21st, is 
slightly inaccurate as far as clams being unknown in the 


Bnitish Isles. I have found them often, particularly in 
Carlingford Lough between Warren Point and Rostrevor, 
also at Tramore, Co. Waterford, and have no doubt of their 
being common elsewhere.—lI am, Sir, &c., SHELL-FisH. 





“MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS.” 

(To THe Epitor or THE “SPEctTaToR.’”’] 
S1z,—Kindly let me correct a misprint in one of the quota- 
tions in your indulgent review of my book. It was the 
“hinds,” not the “birds,” which I mentioned as having taken 
corn out of the forester’s hands during the terrible winter of 
1894-95.—I am, Sir, &c., 


49 Lennox Gardens, S.W. HERBERT MAXWELL. 








POETRY. 


FROM THE SONG-BOOK OF BETHIA HARDACRE. 


You see the glorious hills around, 
The heather lies beneath your feet ; 
The city walls my vision bound, 
My pathway is the street. 





In the nepenthe of your air 
I think you surely will forget 
A far-off captive, prisoned where 
Life now is pain and fret. 


Evita Futter Maituanp. 





AFTER AUSONIUS. 





I—ON THE PORTRAIT OF A CERTAIN PROFESSOR, 


O FAITHFUL picture, true beyond compare! 
Speechless on canvas, speechless in his chair. 





II.—on A CERTAIN PHYSICIAN. 
Wise Arruns, asked “‘ How long will Caius live ?” 
Replied, “ Three days the fatal sisters give; ” 
And Arruns knew the prophet’s art. But lo! 
Stronger than gods above or gods below, 
Euschemon comes ; his healing arts he tries, 
And in a single day poor Caius dies. 








BOOKS. 
—@¢———— 

COLONEL JOHN HAY’S POEMS AND ESSAYS.* 
THE world knows Colonel John Hay best by bis “Pike County 
Ballads.” Few things, indeed, are more remarkable in the 
history of our modern literature than the way in which this 
tiny handful of poems took the English-speaking world by 
storm. They came, they saw, they overcame,—after the 
manner of all true poetry which touches the most human side 
of men and women. Many great poems, especially if they 
appeal solely or chiefly to the imaginative side of the mind, or 
if they rely solely upon awakening the emotions which respond 
to the sense of beauty, or, again, if they are idyllic or elegiac in 
their nature, often have a hard fight before they win the 
world’s dull ear. When, however, poems appeal simply and 
directly to the heroic side of man, and are at the same time 
alive with the true essence of poetry, and possess also the spirit 
of humonr, they are almost certain to achieve a quick success. 
Of course, poems possessed of these qualities are rare, but 
when they exist they are invincible. But the “ Pike County 
Ballads ” do possess these qualities, and therefore “ Jim 





Bludso,” “ the man who died for men,” and “ Little Breeches 
are known wherever the English language is spoken, The 
poem called “ Banty Tim ” is for some reason less well kno 
though in our opinion it is both one of the most humorong 
and the most heroic of Colonel Hay’s ballads. We need 
therefore, deny ourselves the pleasure of quotation. The lines 
describe how Sergeant Tilmon Joy, a Northern veteran, ex. 
plained to the White Man’s Committee of Spunky Point, 
Illinois, that he was not going to have his negro friend, Tin, 
driven out of the village :— 
“ Why, blame your hearts, jest hear me! 
You know that ungodly day 
When our left struck Vicksburg Heights, how ripped 
And torn and tattered we lay. 
When the rest retreated I stayed behind, 
Fur reasons sufficient to me,— 
With a rib caved in, and a leg on a strike, 
I sprawled on that cursed glacee. 


Lord! how the hot sun went for us, 
And br’iled and blistered and burned ! 
How the Rebel bullets whiazed round us 
When a cuss in his death-grip turned ! 
Till along toward dusk I seen a thing 
I could n’t believe for a spell : ; 
That nigger—that Tim—was a crawlin’ to me 
Through that fire-proof, gilt-edged hell ! 


The Rebels seen him as quick as me, 
And the bullets buzzed like bees ; 
But he jumped for me, and shouldered me, 
Though a shot brought him once to his knees ; 
But he staggered up, and packed me off, 
With a dozen stumbles and falls, 
Till safe in our lines he drapped us both, 
His black hide riddled with balls. 


So, my gentle gazelles, thar’s my answer, 

And here stays Banty Tim : 
He trumped Death’s ace for me that day, 

And I’m not goin’ back on him! 
You may rezoloot till the cows come home, 

But ef one of you tetches the boy, 
He’ll wrastle his hash to-night in hell, 

Or my name’s not Tilmon Joy!” 
That is a poem which goes straight tothe heart. The sacred 
comradeship of the battlefield comes to us winged with the sense 
of humour. The phrase, “you may rezoloot [resolute, i.c., pass 
resolutions | till the cows come home,” is alone enough to make 
the poem a memorable one. It puts in a sentence that Anglo- 
Saxon scorn for the oppressions of the lawless mob, or the 
lawless majority, “as of the lawless crown,” which is so. 
sound a barrier against the excesses of a too triumphant 
democracy. It is the plain man’s very unmistakeable way 
of saying, ‘The people may be my governor, but not mp 
tyrant.’ 
From a purely literary point of view the “Pike County 
Ballads” are extremely interesting. They are the seed from 
which many flowers have sprung. Bret Harte, following Lowell, 
used the dialect poem, and with notable success, but not for 
heroic themes. ‘The Heathen Chinee” is pure comedy. Colonel 
Hay was almost the first poet of modern times to use it with 
other than a humorous intent. Since then the new plant 
has grown and prospered greatly. “Gunga Din” and many 
another notable barrack-room ballad has followed Tilmon 
Joy’s account of the struggle at Vicksburg. We do not, of 
course, mean that Mr. Kipling has in any sense been an 
imitator, but the mixture of the heroic and the humorons in 
dialect verse was first successfully achieved by Colonel John 
Hay. He first showed the poets what a great opportunity 
lay open to them. 


If we say anything more about Colonel Hay’s poems we 
shall have no room to speak of Castilian Days, and of Castilian 
Days we must and will speak. Sniffice it to say that the non- 
dialect poems are full of charm and interest, and written with 
spirit as well as accomplishment. Castilian Days is a truly 
delightful volume of essays dealing with Spain and the 
Spaniards. The book has a quality of humour which it is 
difficult to analyse or describe, but which is quite delightfal: 
There is no straining after the comic, no elaborate attempt to 
be funny or sly or clever, but through the book runs a sort of 
ripple of shrewd, and yet good-tempered, criticism of things 
Spanish which is most pleasant. There is a good deal: which 
reminds us of the best French writing in these touch-and-go 
pictures of Spain, especially in their gaiety and lightness of 
treatment. But beyond this there is a purely English quality, a 





*(1.) Poems, By John Hay. London: John Lane.—=(2.) Castilian Days. 
By John Hay. London: Jobn Lane, ) man Days 





quality which has many subdivisions, but which, not being an 
analytical race, we are content to class generally as humour:. 
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Here is an exquisitely humorous passage from “The In- 
fnenee of Tradition in Spanish Life ” :— 

«There is a curious little comedy played by the family of 
Medina Celi at every new coronation of aking of Spain. The 
Duke claims to be the rightful heir tothe throne. He is descended 
from Prince Ferdinand, who, dying before his father, Don 
‘Alonso X., left his babies exposed to the cruel kindness of their 
uncle Sancho, who, to save them the troubles of the throne, 
assumed it himself and transmitted it to his children,—all this 
some half-dozen centuries ago. At every coronation the Duke 
formally protests; an athletic and sinister-looking court heads- 
man comes down to his palace in the Carrera San Geronimo, and 
by threats of immediate decapitation induces the Duke to sign a 
paper abdicating his rights to the throne of all the Spains. ‘I'he 
Duke eats the Bourbon leek with inward profanity, and feels that 
he has done a most clever and proper thing. This performance 
is apparently his only object and mission in life. This one 
sacrifice to tradition is what he is born for. The most important 

art of a Spaniard’s signature is the rubrica, or flourish with 
which it closes. The monarch’s hand is set to public acts 
exclusively by this parafe. This evidently dates from the time 
when none but priests could write. In Madrid the mule-teams 
are driven tandem through the wide streets, because this was 
necessary in the ages when the streets were narrow. There 
is even a show of argument sometimes to justify an adher- 
ence to things as they are. About a century ago there was 
an effort made by people who had lived abroad, and so become 
conscious of the pdssession of noses, to have the streets of Madrid 
cleaned. The proposition was at first received with apathetic 
contempt, but ake the innovators persevered they met the 
earnest and successful opposition of all classes. The Castilian 
savans gravely reported that the air of Madrid, which blew down 
from the snowy Guadarramas, was so thin and piercing that it 
absolutely needed the gentle corrective of the ordure-heaps to 
make it fit for human lungs.” 


How the contents of the last passage would have delighted 
Swift. He would have incorporated it in his account of the 
Academy at Laputa. We might go on quoting from these 
delightful essays things not only witty and charming, but 
also things which show a most remarkable insight into the 
Spanish character. We cannot, however, refrain from this study 
of the Spanish watchman even if we must forego the account 
of the man attached to every Spanish diligence of importance 
whose sole duty it is to revile the mules with choice and 
blood-curdling oaths; he knows each mule by name, and 
exactly what are the allusions that will wound its pride to the 
quick and make it swish its tail and gallop its hardest 
out of rage and indignation. Here is the account of the 
watchman :— 


“In the commonest events of every day you will find the flavor 
of past ages lingering in petty annoyances. The insecurity of the 
middle ages has left as a legacy to our times a complicated 
system of obstacles to a man getting into his own house at night. 
I lived in a pleasant house on the Prado, with a minute garden in 
front, and an iron gate and railing. This gate was shut and 
locked by the night watchman of the quarter at midnight,—so 
conscientiously that he usually had everything snug by half-past 
eleven, As the same man had charge of a dozen or more houses, 
it was scarcely reasonable to expect him to be always at your 
own gate when you arrived. But by a singular fatality I think 
no man ever found him in sight at any hour. He is always 
opening some other gate or shutting some other door, or settling 
the affairs of the nation with » friend in the next block, or 
carrying on a chronic courtship at the lattice of some olive- 
cheeked soubrette around the corner. Be that as it may, no one 
ever found him on hand; and there is nothing to do but to sit 
down on the curbstone and lift up your voice and shriek for him 
until he comes. At two o’clock of a morning in January the 
exercise 1s not improving to the larynx or the temper. There is 
atradition in the very name of this worthy. He is called the 
Sereno, because a century or so ago he used to call the hour and 
the state of the weather, and as the sky is almost always cloud- 
less here, he got the name of the Sereno, as the quail is called 
Bob White, from much iteration. The Sereno opens your gate 
and the door of your house. When you come to your own floor 
you must ring, and your servant takes a careful survey of you 
through a latticed peep-hole before he will let youin. You may 
 ecrnptag forbid this every day in the year, but the force of 
abit is too strong in the Spanish mind to suffer amendment.” 


With so much of notice we must leave Colonel Hay’s delight- 
ful book. If Colonel Hay makes his despatches one-tenth as 
bright and amusing as his books, the officials of the State 
Department in Washington will never be able to complain 
= their work is dull, or, at any rate, not on the London mail 

y. 





THE SIKHS AND THE SIKH WARS.* 
THERE are few chapters in the history of our Indian Empire 
that can rival in interest the one which deals with the conquest 
and annexation of the Punjab, and the tale there related 





loses nothing in the hands of the present narrators. Sir Charles 
Gough and Mr. Innes deserve very high praise both for the 
industry with which they have sought accuracy and for the 
orderly arrangement of their book. Such histories are only 
too wont to be confused owing to the great number of various 
issues that are involved in them; but in this case, thanks to 
the judicious compression effected by the authors and the 
masterly fashion in which they have arranged their facts in 
an orderly sequence, the perusal of their work is a real 
pleasure, unalloyed by any tiresome labour. Four points 
enlist our special interest in the history of the Punjab. 
First, the growth of the Sikh nation. “The evolution,” as 
the authors say, “was marked by characteristics unique 
among Oriental States, while the race thereby developed 
forms one of the finest fighting types to be found, whether 
in Asia or in Europe, bearing, indeed, a distinct resemblance in 
some particulars to the democratic soldiery of the Parlia- 
ment and the Covenant.” Secondly, the circumstances 
of the Sikh War, which are a standing refutation of 
the theory—held by far too many Englishmen —that 
the expansion of British territory in India is due 
to a wilful and wanton aggression on the part of the 
conquerors. Thirdly, because in the conflict that was forced 
upon us by the Sikhs we met with the most stubborn foe we 
have ever faced on Indian soil since the defeat of the French 
at Wandewash; a foe, too, not only numerically stronger 
than ourselves, but possessed of the same weapons and @ 
heavier artillery, who proved more than once that behind 
entrenchments they were the equal of most European troops. 
And lastly, because the final annexation of the country was 
carried out in a spirit so successfully just and sympathetic, 
that in the day of our great trouble, the Mutiny of 1857, our 
old enemies stood firm in their new allegiance, and actually 
lent us most valuable aid in the suppression of the rebellion. 


The rise and development of the Sikh Power in India is one 
of the most curious phenomena in the history of nations. 
The Sikhs were not a race—despite the fact that the great 
majority of their members were Jats—they were a sect. The 
sect was founded by the Guru, or prophet, Nanuk, towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, and founded, moreover, 
in some respects, very much in the same fashion as 
Christianity. It was no new creed that the saintly Nanuk 
sought to preach. He laid claim to no divine powers 
himself, but was content to assert the Unity of God, 
the equality of all men before him, and the useless- 
ness of empty ceremonial, while he taught by his own 
example the true duty of a servant of God, enjoining 
upon his followers charity, peace, and humility. It 
was noteworthy that upon his death both Hindoos and 
Mahommedans claimed his body for burial.. He was suc- 
ceeded by a series of other Gurus, among whom the most 
notable were Arjun, Hur Govind, and Govind Singh, the 
tenth and last. Under Arjun the germ of a political leader- 
ship came to be recognised; under Hur Govind, it was farther 
developed, while the religious bond took a more martial 
character; under the last, Govind Singh, the Sikhs became 
definitely a military brotherhood. It was not, however, until 
the days of Ranjit Singh that an actual Sikh State, of 
which the capital was Lahore, filled the territory of the five 
rivers known as the Punjab. The authors compare this 
State to the military Commonwealth of England under the 
Protector. The comparison will not bear a very close in- 
spection; the fact is that there is no parallel in history for 
the peculiar conditions of the Sikh community. The 
work of Ranjit Singh did not survive even ten years after 
his death. There was no successor capable of holding his 
State together and enlisting the allegiance of the democratic 
army that alone had the power of making or unmaking a 
leader. In the confusion that followed, the Khalsa, the brother- 
hood of soldiers, gradually assumed the position of rulers, and 
began to dictate instead of receiving orders. The authors devote 
a very interesting chapter to showing how the would-be suc- 
cessors of Ranjit Singh, despairing of making good their 
position under these conditions, deliberately intrigued to 
bring about a conflict between the army of the Khalsa and 
the British, more with a view to the former's destruction than 
with any serious expectation of winning a victory over their 
powerful neighbours. The intrigues of the Durbar were so 
far successful that the army was induced to cross the Sutle; 





* The Sikhs and the Sikh Wars, By General Sir Charles Gough, V.C., G.C.B., 
and Arthur D, Innes, London: A, D. Innes and Co. 


and challenge the British forces, but it was a move thas 
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ultimately proved fatal to the independence of Lahore. At 
the end of the two wars that followed the Sikh army was 
practically anyjhilated, but there was then no cure for the 
anarchy of the Punjab but its immediate annexation by the 
conquerors. 

The stirring history of the first Sikh War, with the battles of 
Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon, is given with great 
spirit and a really admirable lucidity. The maps and plans 
which are provided leave nothing to be desired, and the 
explanatory comments are excellent. The fighting through- 
out was of the most stubborn character. The authors write :— 

“But if the conduct of the British troops, from highest to 
lowest, deserves all praise, no little praise also is due to our 
valiant and stubborn foe. The admiration they inspired in the 
heart of one who knew how to appreciate their qualities may well 
be expressed in Sir Hugh Gough’s own words, referring to the 
slaughter of the Sikh army at Sobraon. ‘ Policy,’ he wrote, 
“prevented my publicly recording my sentiments of the splendid 
gallantry of a fallen foe, and I declare, were it not from a convic- 
tion that my country’s good required the sacrifice, I could have 
wept to witness the fearful slaughter of so devoted a body.’ ” 
Indeed, our victories were dearly bought on both sides. To 
take the cases of two of the English regiments, who all suffered 
heavily. The 3rd Light Dragoons entered into action at 
Moodkee four hundred and ninety-four strong; their killed 
and wounded there numbered one hundred and one. Of their 
diminished number they lost one hundred and forty-eight men 
in their grand charge at Ferozeshah, when they swept right 
through the Sikh batteries and camp. At Sobraon the 
remnant was diminished still farther by thirty-one more men- 
The 50th Foot, of Peninsular fame, suffered even more, and 
almost at the beginning of the fight at Sobraon the command 
of the regiment devolved upon a subaltern, Lieutenant Wiley, 
the only officer left, all his seniors being either killed or dis- 
abled. This brings us to one of the chief features of the authors’ 
work, namely, the vindication of Lord Gough’s generalship. The 
heavy losses sustained by the British troops throughout the two 
wars, and the very doubtful victories gained at Ferozeshah 
and Ohillianwalla, lent, no doubt, somecolour to the hostile 
criticisms which were passed upon the Commander-in-Chief. 
Sir Hugh Gough was known to be recklessly brave in his own 
person, and it was easy enough to suggest that he had the 
defects of his qualities, and was recklessly daring in his 
methods of attack. Also tradition credited him with a con- 
tempt for the use of artillery, and an impatient desire to get 
to close quarters. The authors prove, however, that when he 
had the guns, he made the best and most prudent use of them ; 
and that the heavy losses which he suffered were inevitable in 
meeting an enemy which possessed very different fighting 
qualities in comparison with the mercenary troops of Surajah 
Dowlah or Chunda Sahib. It is not fair to contrast his 
death-roll with that of Clive, and when it is compared to 
Wellington’s losses in the Peninsula, or even Wellington’s 
toss at Assaye, it looks small indeed. Sir Hugh Gough, how- 
ever, always refused to answer his critics, or to allow any one 
to speak in his defence, with the result that some such 
vindication as is offered in these pages is really necessary. At 
Ferozeshah, the most terrible struggle of all in the first 
campaign, it was not the Commander-in-Chief, but the 
Governor-General, Sir Henry MHardinge, who must be 
held responsible for the delay in the attack. Whether 
Sir Henry Hardinge was wrong or right, it would 
be manifestly unjust to blame the Commander-in-Chief 
for the consequences of a change of plans. And in view of 
the splendid example of courage and resolution displayed by 
Sir Henry Hardinge himself, the loyal energy with which 
Sir Hugh Gongh carried out a plan which was not originally 
his own, and the magnificent behaviour of the troops which 
he led, one is not disposed to go very deeply into the question 
of whose was the blame. Nor is it possible to disagree with 
the authors in acquitting Sir Hugh of all blame for the 
disasters which befel Pennycuick’s Brigade and Pope’s 
cavalry at the battle of Chillianwalla,—disasters which, had 
it not been for the brilliant performance of the other troops 
—with the notable exception of Colonel Lane’s cavalry— 
might well have constituted a serious check to our arms. 
The defence made by our authors is temperate but con- 
vincing. Theory, at home, is only too fond of passing hasty 
and erroneous judgments upon action abroad; the pity is 
that very often the erroneous judgment survives the true 
statement of the case. Sir Hugh Gough, or Lord Gough, as 
he should now be called, effectually silenced his detractors for 
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the time by the crowning victory of Gujerat, by which the 
Sikh army was broken irretrievably; but the malevolent 
whisper is still sometimes heard, and one cannot but 
grateful to the authors of this book for stifling it, one hopes 
for ever. 

The history of the interval between the two wars, a More or 
less quiet interregnum, broken at last by the revolt of Malrj 
and the siege of Multan, is given with the same brief lucidity 
which characterises the whole book. And s0, too, is the 
account of the new administration of the country after it, 
annexation. The Punjab administration was one of the most 
extraordinary feats ever performed in the history of man, It 
was carried out by men who proved then and afterwards tha 
they possessed exceptional qualities for the difficult task, suc) 
men as John and Henry Lawrence, Herbert Edwardes, Jama 
Abbot, and John Nicholson—veritable names to conjure with 
—to say nething of Montgomery, Napier, Hodson, Taylor, 
and Neville Chamberlain; but, even so, the magnitude and 
difficulty of the task, and the extraordinary success of its pep. 
formance, cannot fail to fill us with admiring wonder, Ther 
were giants in those days; but we are fain to hope that the 
race is not yet extinct. 





BYWAYS OF SCOTTISH HISTORY.* 


THE author of this work—in some respects more interesting, 
if not positively more valuable, than any book dealing with 
Scottish history that has appeared for at least a decade—has 
adopted and applied the French theory that history ought to be 
aresurrection. He is less interested in the old and often 
struggles between Englishmen and Scotchmen, Presbyterians 
and Prelatists, than in the manners and customs, trade and 
commerce, of a past which is in a sense dead, but whose works 
yet speak with impressive eloquence. The ordinary Scotchman 
has never taken the Asiatic plan of meeting the invasion of 
anenemy. That he should ever have bowed before the blast 
of a Border raid ‘‘ with patient deep disdain,” and turned 
him to his interminable metaphysics again, is inconceivable, 
Scotland would not be what it is, and modern Scotchmen would 
not be the energetic successful men of business they are, if 
Edward I.’s attempt at conquest had been met in such a 
fashion. Still, that there was a Scotland which married and 
gave in marriage, bought, planted, and builded in a quiet but 
very shrewd way, in spite of the War of Independence, and 
even of Reformation and Covenant, is beyond doubt. It is 
this Scotland chiefly, though not entirely, that Dr. Colville 
has set himself—and with very great success—to reproduce 
and illustrate. In this reproduction, at all events, lie both 
the chief charm and the chief value of such chapters as “The 
Scottish Tour in the Days of Charles I.,” “Scotland under 
the Roundheads,” “Town Life in the Eighteenth Century,” 
“Scottish Trade in the Olden Time,” and—first and not least 
— Lowland Scotland in the Time of Burns.” 


The article on “Scotland under the Roundheads,” which is 
based to some extent on a volume upon Scotland under the 
Commonwealth, which was recently published by the Scottish 
History Society, is essentially a revelation. It is evident that 
the occupation of Scotland by Cromwell and his officers, the 
most active of whom were Monk and Lilburne, was not by any 
means a bed of roses for those who had to take part init, In 
1653 a crisis was reached. The war with Holland absorbed 
all the energies of the English Government. Lilburne, who 
in the absence of Monk—seeking health at Bath—commanded 
in Scotland, thus wrote to Cromwell :— 

“Our want of money seems to be an incouragement to out 

enimies, who conceives we are not able to subsist long at the vast 
charge the Commonwealth is at; the foote eat biskett and cheese 
on Pentland hills, and hath not money to buy them other refresh- 
ments, being now 2 months and above in arreare, and our 
fortifications ready to stand still, nor do I know where t 
get £100 in the treasury; this hath bene often represented above 
and hinted to Your Excellencie.” 
In the early days of the occupation the troopers had lived at 
free quarters in a rough system of local billeting, but latterly 
about £8,000 a month had been uniformly levied, which sam, 
however, had to be largely supplemented from England. Yet 
Dr. Colville shows :— 

“The untiring energy displayed gives one a high idea of the 
splendid stuff developed by the army of the New Model. In all 
directions there was the greatest activity. The mosstroopers of the 





* Byways in the Social Life and Rural Economy of the Olden Time. By James 
Colville, M.A., D.Sc. Edinburgh: David Douglas, 
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Btls «Aaa 
acooned into decent dalesmen. 
Border von ieee meet the Dutchmen. Arbroath Abbey, for 
= i? was turned into what was deemed a very tenable fort ; 
oni the Scots navy taken in Dundee —sixty sail of ten, six, and 
= uns—along with one that had escaped to Aberdeen having 
four g ‘aces and stoare of wines and other good commodityes,’ 
0 anti into the service. ‘To checkmate the Dutch, who set 
wr atest store upon the Orkneys and Shetland for their Great 
bed Overton fortified Kirkwall, making tenable the great 
ours kirk of St. Maans (Magnus) and the Earl of Morton’s 
sae where a regiment can lodge. Lilburne, writing to Cromwell, 
tells how the Dutch have especially an eye upon Shetland. 
‘There have bin sometimes 1,800 saile in and about Birssie 
(Bressay) Sound,’ the narrowest part of which he proposes to 
ure with a strong fort. For atime the Lews had been thought 
well worth securing, and here Cobbett worked hard at making a 
a th in Stornoway. It was found, however, that the course 
of trade did not at all lie in that direction. Montrose’s 
destructive yaid had taught the lesson that there was a real 
danger from Ireland through the West Highlands, where 
another Colkitto might one day appear; and so Ayr and Brodick, 
Dunstaffnage and Dunolly, were strongly held. Inverness was 
relied upon as the chief defence for the central Highlands, and 
in an interesting letter we read the story of the building of a 
citadel, and particularly of the great feature of dragging a forty- 
ton pinnace across six miles of dry land for service on Loch Ness, 
‘to the admiration of the spectators.’ ” 


The coast towns 


It has been indicated that this volume is valuable chiefly as 
throwing light upon the economical condition of Scotland in 
periods which are either unknown to or ignored by the 
ordinary historian. In such chapters, indeed, as deal with 
“Scotland in the Time of Burns,” and “Town Life in the 
Eighteenth Century,” Dr. Colville very effectually continues a 
work which was begun by Robert Chambers and John Hill 
Barton, and to which contributions, not perhaps of the most 
artistic kind, have been made by a living writer, Mr. 
Mackintosh, of Aberdeen. Here isa picture of Scotland in 
the days of James VI. and Protection,—that Protection for 
which Cromwell substituted Free-trade :— 


“The natural resources of Scotland were but poorly developed. 
There was little or no timber. On the rocky scaurs hung birch, 
hazel, and rowan, and in the marsby haughs by the riverside, 
willows and alders grew out of the reach of the starved cattle; 
but all this served only to supply a few rods, a ryce (wattle) 
fence, gate, or sled, and cabers, sufficient to keep the lowly turf- 
houses from collapsing. The worst possible land system, what 
with bad seasons and thriftless husbandry, left little or no corn 
for export, An old rhyme says that certain districts were early 
identified with special products :— 


* Kyle for a man, Carrick for a coo, 
Cunningham for butter and cheese, 
And Galloway for woo,’ 


The cattle trade, doubtless from facility of transit, was one of the 
first to be developed between the two kingdoms. Its dimensions 
at this time may be judged from what Baillie says speaking of 
General Leslie’s southward movement in 1638, in describing an 
accident that might have proved a calamity. This was the arrest 
by the Mayor of Newcastle of all the horses bought by the 
Scottish dealers at Maton or Methven Fair, in Northumberland, 
for that ‘hindered all the drivers of neat and sheep to go through 
England” Coal and salt were now the staples to help the old 
limited course of exchange in hides, fish,and corn. At an early 
date, a wooden tramway conveyed the output from the open coal- 
benchs at Tranent to the shore for salt-making, and here Brereton 
found pans eighteen feet by nine, and altogether a better equip- 
ment for the industry than at Shields. Owing to easy access to 
coal there were salt-pans all along the Forth almost to Stirling. 
Most of the salt, much praised for its whiteness, went to Holland. 
The trade was in the hands of the Dutch. A petition to the 
Council from Glasgow in 1617, to restrain the freighting of foreign 
ships, says the country is now empty of shipping, being sold to 
foreigners for lack of trade. Bo’ness was the great port for coal 
and salt. At Culross, on the opposite shore of the Firth (of 
Forth), Sir George Bruce had made one of the nine wonders of 
the day. Near the ruined abbey he sank a coalpit that ran for 
about a mile under the sea, where he made a shaft, and sur- 
rounded the outlet of it among the rocks with a singular wharf, 
insulated at high-water. Taylor, the Water Poet, visited it, as 
did also the King in 1617. At his own request, the latter was 
taken down the pit, and on making his exit at the odd outlet of 
the shaft in the sea, he could not help raising his favourite alarm 
of ‘Treason.’ This shaft was destroyed in the great storm of 
1625. From ninety to one hundred tons of salt were made here, 


supplying most of Scotland, and even reaching England and 
Germany.” 


One of the most striking chapters in Dr. Colville’s volume is 
that dealing with an old Scottish political pamphlet bearing 
the ominous title of “'The Complaynt of Scotland,” and that 

cause it reveals certain undercurrents of Northern life. 

8, aN ahonymous production, was written in all probability 
about the end of 1548, at all events very shortly after the 
battle of Pinkie, so disastrous to Scottish arms, which was 
fought in 1547, and which makes the author think “the world 





verray near ane ende.” It is impossible to settle the disputed 
question of the authorship, which has been claimed both for 
Sir David Lindsay and for Robert Wedderburn, who was vicar 
of Dundee in 1553; Whoever he was, he was a little of a 
Reformer, a great deal of a patriot, but, above all, a Cassandra 
prone to “a Carlylean emphasis of statement.” He belongs, 
indeed, to the class of Scotchmen of whom the best latter-day 
specimen was Fletcher of Saltoun, the politician—rather than 
statesman—that would not consent to the incorporating union 
between England and Scotland, which was consummated in 
the reign of Queen Anne. He describes England as the auld 
ennemie, and its inhabitants as auld subtill doggis. As was 
the fashion in these days, this curious Tract for the Times was 
to a large extent in the form of a dialogue, in which the 
leading parts are played by Dame Scotia and Labour. It ie 
rather curious at this time of day to read that— 


“ As in the speculation that preceded the French Revolution, 
we find eager inquiries into the foundation of human society— 
the Social Contract and Return to Nature of Helvetius, Diderot, 
and Rousseau—so in our sixteenth century of civil discontent. 
we see these old elements of Socialism in ferment. ‘Labour’ 
goes on to argue that the working-class is the most important, 
because the directly productive part of the body politic—witness 
the concession of popular tribunes to the Roman plebs. Nay, he 
is in fact the eldest son, for is not farming the oldest industry 
and root source of all nobility ? 


*When Adam delved and Eve s 
Who was then the gentleman?’ 


The nobility and gentry boast of their origin. ‘There vane 
ignorant consaitis gars them ymagyn and beleif that their prede- 
cessouris and al their nobillitie and digniteis has descendit fra 
the angellis and archangellis and nocht fra ouer for father Adam.’ ” 


The writer of “The Complaynt” is, however, essentially 
conservative in his ideas, as indeed is every Cassandra 
from the dawn of history to the time of the late Mr. Greg. 
He is all in favour of a return on the part of the people to 
simplicity of life, if not of austerity in morals, and he prefers 
the rule of the wise few to that of the unwise, or at least 
unthinking, many. Dr. Colville has done well to publish the 
leading ideas in it in a popular form, although he perhaps 
goes too far when he says that it is “worthy of the author 
of Utopia himself.” 


Geographically, if not politically, “the knuckle-end of 
England,” Scotland was compelled, in order to maintain her 
independence of her powerful neighbour, to make friends of. 
the mammon of unrighteousness in the shape of that neigh- 
bour’s enemies. The friendship, which occasionally took the 
form of a close alliance between France and Scotland, is one 
of the commonplaces of history; there has been a curious 
revival of it in the present day. Dr. Colville, in the course of 
his explorations of “ byways,” has come upon a host of asso- 
ciations between Scotch and Dutch, in addition to the familiar 
resemblance between the original languages of the two 
peoples. Scotch and Dutch traded with each other; occa- 
sionally, as in fishing, they were rivals in the same area. 
Even in physical conformation Scotland and Holland 
resemble each other. “As we steam out to Flushing 
we have the countless sea-gulls and the ugly mud-flats of 
the lower Clyde,” although Dr. Colville, with patriotic 
diplomacy, adds, “without the picturesque outlines of the 
Kilpatrick Hills looking down upon us.” He recalls the 
fact that the German overseer in Olive Schreiner’s Story 
of an African Farm, in introducing the knave Blenkins to 
the Boerwoman “ Tant” Sannie, advised him to call himself a 
Scotsman. The Transvaal Boer is a Dutchman of the antique 
type that fraternised with the Scot of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. “The social life of old Scotland is reproduced in the 
speech of the Transvaal. A Boer kreets (greets, cries), gaans. 
(goes), mends the fire with tangs (tongs), hoests (coughs), calls 
whooping cough a kinkhoest, snotters or snivels, knows what 
a steek (stitch) in time means, taps his beer with a kraan, 
lowps when he runs, admires a breed shouder and sound limbs 
(Scottish lith, Dutch lid) and prides himself in being kloek or 
gleg i’ the uptak like the Scot.” The worst epithet that the 
virago-wife in “Tam o’Shanter” hurls at her husband is 
“gkellum.” It is with this phrase, in the form of “schelm,” 
that Mr. Kruger pelts Mr. Cecil Rhodes. There is nothing 
more interesting in Dr. Colville’s delightful and quaintly 
erudite book than the historical parallels he institutes and 
establishes. It is a mine of good reading. 
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THE SERVANT QUESTION IN AMERICA.* 

Ir is, and always has been, the custom of each generation of 
housekeepers to lament the decadence of household domestics, 
and to sigh for the days of “ the good old-fashioned servant.” 
As this has been going on ever since the days of Shake- 
speare, it argues either a tremendous rise in the standard of 
efficiency demanded, or a corresponding fall in the character 
.of the servants employed. But whatever are the grievances 
on this side of the water, the grumbling British housekeeper 
may be glad that at any rate she does not live in America, 
where the servant problem is complicated with questions of 
‘coloured and Chinese labour, and still more by the whole of 
American life being supposed to be organised on the false basis 
that “ all men are equal.” All men are by no means equal. 
Until Providence sees fit to endow every individual with the 
ame amount of brains, energy, and force as his fellows, all 
men will never be equal. A social revolution which would 
make all men equal in possessions would excite even more 
frenzied and despairing resistance in America than here. 
But level society on Monday, and by Thursday at latest the 
lever, industrious man will have done his own work 
so quickly that he will have been able, for a con- 
sideration, to help his slow and stupid neighbour, and 
by the next week the stupid neighbour will have parted with 
most of his possessions in payment of the sharp man’s 
industry, and the whole social system have taken the first 
step towards reconstruction. It is really much less unfair 
that one man should be born richer than another, than that 
one man should be born healthier. All society can do is to 
watch jealously that each individual has a chance of raising 
himself out of the station in which he is born to the highest 
which he personally is capable of filling. And here, says 
Professor Lucy Salmon, is one of the great objections to 
domestic service,— intelligent women will not accept a pro- 
fession which leads to nothing. Now domestic service may 
have only a limited number of openings which will lead 
te fature prizes, but it has at least as many as other pursuits 
in which the people who might otherwise become servants 
would engage. For instance, a shop-girl or “ hand” has not 
many chances of rising. From service the accomplished 
butler may rise to be the foreman of a great firm of confec- 
tioners, and, like the immortal Trancheon, control an army of 
waiters and strike terror to the hearts of the little Timminses 
‘when they venture to employ him. There are openings, too, 
for clever ladies’ maids as dressmakers, and for really well- 
educated and good cooks as County Council lecturers, or 
perhaps as housekeepers in some great house, a position which 
for otium cum dignitate it would be hard to better. These, of 
course, are prizes, and the essence of a prize is that it cannot 
be gained by more than one person. But the savings which 
the servant can make are so large that the average man- 
servant almost invariably ends by setting up a public-house, 
and the careers of women-servants generally close with the 
aatural and appropriate end for all women’s work, marriage. 
While, then, the particular objections to domestic service 
raised by Professor Lucy Salmon—competition with foreign- 
born and coloured persons, questions of absolute personal 
equality with employers, and failure of outlook—do not affect 
the servant problem here as they do in America, yet in the 
main American and English housekeepers are confronted 
with the same difficulties. Any suggestion which proposes to 
help the former will therefore be interesting to the latter. 


The one great objection on the part of young women 
to go into service is the same here as in America. No one 
really likes a profession in which a twenty-four hour day 
is practically exacted. In good households, of course, enough 
time is given for sleep, but even in the matter of bed-time 
no liberty is allowed. The household rules almost invariably 
mention a time for going to bed—generally in the case of 
women-servants half-past ten or eleven—and a time for 
getting up,—six or half-past in summer and half an hour 
later in winter. This is, as a matter of health, a most 
wise and excellent rule, but there is no sort of doubt 
that it is also a very vexatious rule. Then take the hours 
of actual work exacted. In no household is it possible 
for the servants’ work to begin much later than seven o’clock 
in the morning or to end before half-past nine at night. 
These are mentioned as the latest possible morning and the 
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a 
earliest possible evening hours. This gives us fourteen and 


a half hours as a minimum time during which the servant jg 
“on duty,” for even during the two and a half hours given to 
meals some special call may at any moment be made ona 
servant’s attention. Her leisure time is, therefore, reduced 
to one hour in the evening and whatever “outings” the 

of the house allow. And the pity of it is that, with the best 
intentions in the world, the housekeeper of moderate Mean 
cannot arrange it otherwise. She would be the first to admis 
that her maids ought not to be on duty for fourteen ands 
half hours or to be actually at work for twelve hours a dy 
But how are matters to be arranged differently, she may vel 
askP ‘We have already a cook and kitchen-maid, ty, 
housemaids and a parlour-maid, besides my maid who look, 
after me and the girls. I can’t keep a second set of servant, 
to come on duty in the afternoon while the first set are ont 
enjoying themselves, and unless I had a complete second set, 
what with afternoon tea, and visitors, and dinner, and turning 
down the beds, and taking the hot water, the work woul 
never be done.’ Of course in very large households the 
problem is solved by the employment of a large staff of 
underlings who do all the hard work, the highly paid upper 
servants keeping only the ornamental “ show ” parts in their 
own hands. The underlings are upheld by the prospect of 
some day rising and tyrannising over some one else, and 
things adjust themselves very comfortably. Men-servants, 
too, do not suffer from over-work. They have obtained g 
leisure time for themselves by the simple process of going 
out every day at the same hour. But on large households 
such as these Professor Salmon touches very little, and 
perhaps there are even fewer of them, in proportion to 
moderate households, in America than here. In the later 
chapters of the book she makes some interesting suggestions 
as to ways of bettering the existing condition of things in 
moderate-sized households. 


One most practical observation is contained in the chapter 
called “General Principles,” pointing out a defect which the 
present writer believes to lie, together with the long hours of 
service, at the bottom of the whole difficulty :— 

“Until a larger nuzaber of housekeepers understand at least 
the rudiments of the profession they have adopted, it is to be 
expected that ignorant and inexperienced employees will waste 
the substance of their employers, and fail to become skilled 
laborers, and that able, intelligent, and ambitious girls will be 
unwilling to enter an occupation in which the employers are as 
untrained in a scientific way as are the employees. Water 
cannot rise higher than its source. As longas inefficient service 
is accepted inefficient service will be rendered; as long as 
mistresses are ignorant of the difference between rights and 
extraordinary privileges, employees, like children, will continue to 
be spoiled by careless indulgence; ‘as long as women hate 
kitchen and household cares, and servants know that they know 
more than their employers, just so long will employers every- 
where have eye-servants.’” 

The author suggests that a great school should be established 
for the study of housekeeping matters :— Professional 
training and investigation must supplement home and 
collegiate instruction in the case of the housekeeper, as the 
professional school supplements private and collegiate in- 
struction for the physician, the lawyer, and the clergyman.” 
But she tells us, with such emphasis that she is obliged to use 
italics, that this school should be “ open only to graduates of the 
leading colleges and universities of the country.” There, indeed, 
speaks the Professor! Any course of study would certainly 
be excellent which would render absurd the story of the bride 
who, on some friend presenting her with a sheep, ordered leg 
of mutton for dinner two nights running. On the morning 
of the third day she said she would have another leg, silencing 
the remonstrances of the cook by remarking, “I may be a 
very young housekeeper, but I do know that a sheep has 
four legs.” Mr. Herbert Spencer justly says that when the 
learned student of several thousand years hence is study- 
ing the educational system pursued in the palmy days 
of our vanished civilisation, he will deplore the loss 
of all books except those intended for the education of 
celibates. There will be no trace to be found of preparing 
for parenthood, or for the management of a house,—the 
principles of sanitation, the chemistry of food, &c. If, then, 
training in household matters were to be part of womens 
education as a matter of course, it would be a great advance. 
Professor Salmon’s palliative suggestion of less and less 
food, &c., being prepared in the house so as to diminish the 





number of servants employed, would be of very little use in 
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England, where so many people live in the country, and 


their vegetables “prepared for cooking,” for 
the simple reason that they take them out of the ground in 

‘» own gardens. Much might be done to increase 
al comfort by the improvement of the mistresses, and 
= s it might be possible to raise the social standing 
nae in one of the two following ways. Either pay 
+ a Jess money and arrange that they should have short 
definite hours of work—that is, come on and off duty at 
stated times 80 as to have leisure for self-improvement and 
social intercourse—or else pay them very large wages and 
regard service a8 @ temporary employment during which 
very large earnings can be made, which can be used as a dowry 
in the case of marriage, or as a small capital for other 
purposes. In fact, treat domestic service as we have treated 
the Army, and inaugurate a short-service system. 


cannot buy 





THE FRENCH PEASANT.* 

{ux French peasant has changed a great deal in a hundred 
years, more 80 perhaps than his English contemporary, who 
is still the hired labourer, and whom we must make some 
allowances for when we compare him with the little peasant 
farmers of France. But the peasant has a strong family 
likeness wherever we find him, and one of his family traits, 
an intensely practical view of life, cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted upon. Valombre, Mr. Smith’s village, may be said to 
consist of peasant proprietors, for whose produce Paris pro- 
vides a ready market. They are terrific workers, and our 
peasantry when hay-making, or even when they do piecework 
in harvest can scarcely approach them. In the old days it 
was different, for the elder generation of our labourers will tell 
you of times when they rose with the sun, scarcély regarded 
his setting, and even turned night into day. So great is the 
contrast between the hours of labour then and the present 
working day, that the young folks refuse to believe it. This 
never-ending toil of the peasant proprietor does not shorten 
his life—nay, it preserves him—such vitalisivug power has 
mere contact with the earth. He lives into the eighties, and 
still plods through the day with bowed back. This very 
token of age may be regarded as a merciful one, for does it 
not bring him closer to his beloved earth, and so save some 
of the suffering which the straightbacked ones feel? But 
struck down with illness, and unable to do battle with the 
weeds, every morning, with its inevitable exodus to the fields, 
deals a fatal blow to the worn-out worker. It is not too 
much to say that, feeling he can no longer be of use, he takes 
to his bed and dies. This is one of the first differences to be 
noticed between him and his island contemporary. Oar 
peasant is more of a philosopher, drops more gradually out 
of the struggle, and towards the end reaches a genuine 
resignation ; “a man can do what he can, and he can’t do no 
more,” we have heard him say. The French peasant really 
kills himself with overwork, the women especially, who desire 
recreation less, and whom the passion of saving converts into 
a machine that is scarcely human. 

The thrift of the French peasant has not been exaggerated, 
and it is most certainly another point of distinction between 
him and the English labourer. In France thrift may be said 
to be universal ; in England the reverse is the rule, and yet, as 
a matter of fact, it is the field labourer who really represents 
whatever thrift exists in the labouring class. We know of an 
old couple, childless it is true, who saved nearly a thousand 
pounds, and one can assert, without any fear of contradiction, 
that the woman was the moving spirit in this lifelong effort. 
It is the women who do these things; men simply cannot; 
there are exceptions, but they only prove the rule. Thrift is 
not so rare in the country village as some think, and on the 
whole forms one of the most unpleasant characteristics of the 
labourer when itdoes appear. It shuts up the bowels of com- 
passion from his own kin, and on his death leads to painful 
scenes, Still, one is thankfal to say, it does not give that 


out strongly when Nature exacts payment of herdebt. Some 
of us, too, have noted the brutal plainness with which our 
labouring class discuss the chances for and against a return to 
health. Mr. Boyd Smith describes this with his usual observa- 
tion and intuition. “Isn’t he tough,” exclaims the son 
admiringly; and over here the wife of the sufferer, scarcely 
lowering her voice, asks, “Do you think he’ll ever get any 
better ? ”—“ No, I don’t.” This sounds terrible to us, yet it 
does not exclude true grief; but what place has grief in the 
life of the paysan? The golden corn and the whitening oats 
will not ripen with tears, and the paysan knows this; one day, 
as with us, is given to the funeral and the faneral feast and 
regrets, and then on again. At Valombre, being well off, the 
paysan could give a supper on the occasion of a funeral or a 
marriage. One woman, earning fifty sous a day, gave a 
supper, entirely of meat with plenty of cognac, to thirty 
friends, which must have cost her a hundred francs. In fact, 
the life of the paysan is a struggle not for bread but for 
francs; poverty, as we understand it, does not exist, at any 
rate in Valombre, and if it were not for this féte and the 
social events of his life, the paysan would become a maniac. 
“His egotism,” says Mr. Boyd Smith, “is colossal, and the 
question of patriotism interests him but little.” As long as 
the soil produces, and prices are good, everything else may go 
toruin. Alas! this is not confined to the paysan, and here, 
where generation after generation work and die, and never 
in their wildest dreams hear the roar of foreign cannon, a 
crust of passive selfishness grows and hardens, and, but for 
enthusiasts, would become as the hide of the hippopotamus. 


We take our pleasures sadly, and one has only to compare 
the villagers’ solemn enjoyment of the annual feast, tempered 
with a beery cheerfulness, with the delirium of joy that 
possesses Pierre and Jean and Constance and Rosalie at the 
féte. Even the aged grand-parents trust their octogenarian 
limbs to the midnight revel. For these few days the paysan 
neglects his “ muck-rake,” forgets the object of his existence, 
and the furious concentration with which he pursues it and 
transfers it to the féte. He lets himself go completely. He 
gets drunk, too, at the féte; but, as a rule, “drinking was 
confined to the tradesmen of the place,” says Mr. Boyd Smith. 
He has not that extraordinary craving for drink that may 
overcome the English labourer at any hour of the day, and 
compel him to leave the plough and horses standing while he 
gets fuddled at the nearest inn. 


Valombre has its Mayor, of course, and its fire-engine and 
band, and the natural vanity of the people and love of display 
find an outlet in frequent fire-drills. A uniform, if it is 
only a blouse, has an irresistible attraction for them, so 
that the fire brigade tries to justify an uneventful existence 
by much drilling and an occasional procession. The people 
sometimes come into contact with the civilisation of Paris, 
and now and again the city swallows up some aspiring 
peasant, who finds he has exchanged the labour of the 
fields for a mental worry on the whole far more depressing. 
Valombre has known the realities of war, and the old 
people would talk of the Prussians and their usual con- 
sideration for the peasantry. But any one who was supposed 
to be a franc-tireur ran a great risk. One old woman 
relates how her father’s medal, for he had fought with the 
great Napoleon, brought him instant respect from the 
soldiers, who would salute him. Old Constance, observing 
a handsome cashmere shawl in the possession of one soldier, 
took the opportunity to drop it behind the bed, and related 
that the owner before leaving turned the house topsy-turvy 
till he found it. A dangerous game to play with a victorious 
enemy. Old Constance, as a matter of course, acknowledged 
the right of the victors to take what they liked, though, as 
she said, they behaved well enough and only pilfered trifles 
when the house was occupied. 

The paysan is economical with his clothes, and carries the 
art of patching to an extreme, but he is always neat. Nor 





sordid tinge to the life of the peasant which strikes with 
painful force and disgust all who know the paysan. Yet this 
avarice, coupled with patriotism, has stood him in good stead, 
as we all know. 

The callousness of the paysan, due to his matter-of-fact life | 
and the grudge he bears anybody or anything that takes him | 


away from the soil and the means of accumulating sous, comes | 





* My Village, By E. Boyd Smith, With Illustrations by the Author, 


London: Ward and owney. 





does our peasant care about being ragged, only he is by no 
means so persistent a patcher, though a man will sometimes 
achieve peculiar results. The paysan, of course, will bargain, 
and is quite able to hold his own with the Jew pedlars who 
sell second-hand clothing. Constance’s husband had been a 
weaver, but those days are long past now. The same 
tendency to depend more on the tradesmen than themselves 
for various accessories of life is to be noted among the paysans 
aa itis with us. Economy alone drives the peasant to mend 
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his own boots and to patch; he buys his bread as a matter of 
course. Our French neighbours are too careful to be swindled 
over prices, but the English labourer will pay a penny more 
for his bread than the parson, and not be aware of the fact. 
This is rather an exception, it must be granted, but perhaps 
not so rare as some imagine. The English peasant is losing 
whatever home trades he possessed, and he is too lazy and too 
frightened of the man who gives him credit to protest at being 
swindled. The labourers’ wives are hopelessly ignorant of good 
material when they see it; the: soles and uppers of the boots 
they buy part company within twenty-four hours if it happens 
to rain. The paysan, however, is no fool; yet Mr. Boyd Smith 
relates of one woman who, fairly well off, subscribed for an 
elaborate cooking-stove, and: kept ‘herself poor by the 
necessary payments for this quite unnecessary luxury and 
also by keeping pigs and fowls. Well-balanced and intensely 
material as he is, the paysan has his ambition, and the woman, 
of course, will starve that her pig may be fat and well-liking ; 
* but then,” says Mr. Boyd Smith, “she is a Breton, and the 
instinct is natural.” The instalment plan is a singularly 
cruel and injurious method, apparently invented for the sole 
purpose of impoverishing thrifty people. It is nothing less 
than a slow torture, and whoever originated it should be able 
to trace his descent direct to the inventor of the thumb-screw. 

The love of a uniform has been alluded to, and the chronicler 
of Valombre cites the postman, a native of Southern France, 
as an instance of the fascination a Government position has 
for people. Twenty miles a day for sixty francs a month! 
Even with handsome vails at the New Year this is barely 
enough for him, so he was allowed to cultivate a piece of 
waste ground, and, despite his daily grind, brought his garden 
into flourishing condition. What a man and what a system. 
The man represents, as our author justly says, “ the sterling, 
sturdy qualities of his race.” The pay is absurd; but then 
French habits are frugal and always were, and not what 
English habits are; we have a climate—and some will not 
allow it to be called such—that is scarcely conducive to 
economy of living. Forty years ago the butcher’s cart was 
never seen in a village; now the labourer has good fresh flesh 
meat at least once a week, and his food generally is infinitely 
better. French visitors are much struck with the waste that 
goes on in our households, but they admit that to conduct 
living on their economical principles is not possible in our 
climate. 

If Mr. Boyd Smith is to be believed, much of the vitality of 
his religious feeling has left the paysan,; here Mr. Boyd Smith 
expresses himself somewhat cynically, in strong contrast to 
his general attitude towards the French peasant, which is one 
of affection and intimate sympathy and shews a correspond- 
ingly keen insight. The paysan has few ideas, and lacks some 
of those amenities that relieve the monotony of an English 
labourer’s work. He is no sportsman, and if this is not his 
fault, it and the fondness for wild life are none the less a 
deeply-rooted element in the life of “ Hodge.” The mental 
horizon of all peasants is narrow, but our friend ‘* Hodge,” if 
he lacks some of the minor virtues of “ Jean,” can lay claim 
to be a man of broader sympathies. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
It would be difficult to find a grosser libel on the name 
*‘ Christian ” than that involved in its use on the title-page 
of Mr. Hall Caine’s new novel. For the Reverend John 
Storm is not only the Christian of the story; he is repre- 
\ sented as Christ-like in his life. And that life, when stripped 
of its trappings, resolves itself into a long and, in the end, 
ineffectual struggle against his passion for the woman over 
whom he has undertaken to exercise a sort of spiritual 
guardianship. Glory Quayle, the daughter of a Manx clergy- 
man and a French ladies’ maid, is a handsome, vivacious, per- 
fervid Celt who, wearying of her humdrum life with a fatuously 
benevolent grandfather and two prim maiden aunts, resolves to 
become a hospital nurse in London. She undertakes the journey 
in company with John Storm, a young curate of aristocratic 
lineage, who speedily forfeits all claim to her respect by his 





* (1.) The Christian, By Hall Caine. London: W. Heinemann.—Q(2.) The 
Mutable Many. By Robert Barr. London: Methuen and Co.—(3.) The Choir 
Invisible. By James Lane Allen. London: Macmillan and 0o.—(4.) The 
Altruist, By Onida. London: T. Fisher Unwin.—(5.) Lazarus. By Lucas 
Cleeve. London: Hutchinson and Co.—(6.) Without Issue. By Henry 
Cresswell. London: Hurst and Blackett.—(7,) Audrey Craven. By M: 
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Sinclair. London: William Blackwood and Sons.—(8,) The Chevalier a Aurian 
London: Longmans and Co, 
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a 
inconceivable gaucherie and lack of tact. Glory soon loses 
her post at the hospital owing to her unconventional] Ways 
and disregard of rules, and after various vicissitudes ag sho 
girl, barmaid, programme-seller, music-hall singer, ang 
society entertainer—maintaining all the while a systematic 
imposture as to her position in a series of feverish and 
frothy letters to her unsuspecting relatives—she finally 
“finds herself” as a great actress. Meantime John Storm, 
in the course of an equally kaleidoscopic career, hag been 
perpetually intervening and interfering at the psychologically 
wrong moment. At last, on quitting an Anglican brother. 
hood, he avows his love and they become engaged. But the 
abandonment of her brilliant career is too much for Glory 
and when John finally proposes that they should carry bi 
the work of Father Damien together, she reluctantly break, 
off the engagement. John Storm immediately takes th 
triple vow of the brotherhood, and shortly emerges ag a gor 
of nineteenth-century Savonarola, denouncing wickedness ip 
high places, and prophesying the end of the world, Hi, 
resolution, however, breaks down on seeing Glory in company 
with an aristocratic admirer on Epsom Downs, and he goes 
to her rooms to kill her. We spare our readers the ignobl 
and squalid dénouement. It must be said, moreover, that the 
effectiveness of the book has been considerably discounted by 
the long interview with the author which appeared on the 
eve of its publication in one of the leading daily papers, 
There Mr. Hall Caine described in considerable detail the 
manner in which he had collected his materials and, to nge 
the schoolboy phrase, had “ mugged up” various subjects of 
which he was ignorant,—turf terminology, &. To put it 
crudely, Mr. Hall Caine avowed that he was writing of 
matters of which he knew very little at first hand, and in. 
ternal evidence corroborates this candid but indiscreet avowal, 
We cheerfully accept on trust the accuracy of his portraits of 
music-hall artists and agents, costers and baby-farmers, but | 
in dealing with the aristocracy his method is merely that of | 
the penny novelette writ large. And these glaring errors of 
taste, this oleographic use of local colour, are only equalled 
by the extraordinary perversity of the author in holding up 
to our admiration in the hero of his romance so tactless, 
priggish, and hysterical a creature as John Storm. 


In The Mutable Many Mr. Robert Barr forsakes the lighter 
vein of comedy with which he has hitherto been generally 
associated, for the stern realities of the industrial problem. 
His new novel is a story of a strike, or rather of two strikes, 
in which the author holds the balance with laudable impar- 
tiality between masters and men. For while the latter are 
beaten in the long run, the sympathy of the readers inclines 
far more to the individual representatives of labour than to 
the iron-willed manager Sartwell. The mancuvring on both 
sides is well described; the meetings of the men, the argu- 
ments of the speakers, and above all, the character of Gibbons, 
the labour leader, alert, ready in debate and resourcefal in 
action, are vigorously and effectively brought before the 
reader, while a romantic complication of the plot is 
introduced in the apparently hopeless attachment of 
Edward Marston, a clever and ambitious workman, and 
a member of the Union, for the daughter of his 
manager. The personal relations thus established between 
Marston and his employer expose him to misconstruction 
and violence at the hands of his fellow-strikers, but in the 
end he wins his lady-love and is appointed assistant-manager 
by Sartwell. Herein Mr. Barr has succumbed unduly to the 
demands of poetic justice, for Marston is represented as 4 
devoted and convinced Trade-Union man, while the manager has 
always fought Trade-Unionism tooth and nail. Still, the book is 
an interesting and conscientious study of half-a-dozen divergent 
types of middle-class humanity as affected by the conditions 
of alabour war. Curiously enovgh the humorous, or would- 
be humorous, passages strike us as the weakest things in 
the book. Barney Hope, the son of one of the proprietors 
of the works, who is accurately described by the author a8 
a “boisterous cad,” is a sheer monstrosity, who would have 
inspired repulsion, not affection, in a gentle and well-born 
girl like Lady Mary Fanshawe, while the history of the 
creation of his fame as an artist is a piece of broad carica- 
ture quite out of keeping with the general character of the 
book. But Mr. Barr is greatly given to strong contrasts: 
the partners in the firm are timorous men with strong- 
minded wives, and live in continual dread of their autooratic 
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manager; while Sartwell himself, a hard utilitarian, is 
married to a fanatical Puritan of a wife. The rugged York. 
sbireman, Braunt, is a picturesque figure, but the friendship 
between his consumptive daughter and the consumptive 
organist strikes a falsetto note. Lastly, we may utter a word 
of protest against the cheap cynicism of such sentences as 
this :-— One of the advantages of a free country is that a man 
may get quite as drunk on beer as he can on champagne, and 
at a much less cost. The results are wonderfully similar.” 


In The Choir Invisible Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have in- 
troduced us to a new American writer of real distinction of 
style and delicacy of imagination. The scene is laid in 
Kentucky just a hundred years back, when the Democratic 
Societies were agitating for the detachment of that State from 
the Union. The author has spared no pains to bring before us 
the physical aspect of the country at the time, and is evidently 
deeply versed in the contemporary records of the period. In 
spite of this careful setting, however, the book is disappoint- 
ing and unconvincing as a historical romance owing to the 
sublimated modernity of the principal characters. One would 
not feel theleast surprise if John Gray were to quote 
Browning, or Jessica Falconer to sing a Lied by Schumann 
or Brahms. ‘They are nineteenth-century people to the 
finger-tips, but, let us hasten to add, they are extremely 
attractive, interesting, and refined people. Gray is a 
young schoolmaster of Scoto-Irish descent, settled at Lex- 
ington, and Jessica Falconer the daughter of a wealthy 
Virginian married in early youth to a gallant officer, who is 
utterly incapable—as a soldier of the period would inevitably 
have been—of appreciating the nobility and refinement of 
his wife’s character. Major Falconer has built a rough 
log-house in a clearing near Lexington, where John Gray 
is a frequent visitor. He falls in love with Mrs. Falconer’s 
niece, a beautiful but soulless girl, who jilts him for a 
more eligible suitor, and then John Gray suddenly awakens 
to the fact that there is oniy one woman in the world 
for him, and that is the wife of his friend. How, after 
a few meetings, though no avowal takes place, John seeks 
safety in prolonged absence; how, by the irony of fate, he 
drifts into a marriage when Jessica was already free; and 
how, in her old age, John’s son comes to visit her, bringing 
with him a letter in which his father reveals the story of his 
life——all this is told with an elevation of sentiment, and a 
delicately poetical turn of phrase which inclines us to the 
surmise that “James Lane Allen” is of the same sex as 
“Charles Egbert Cradock.” The main situation bears a sort of 
family resemblance to that in Thackeray’s Esmond, but there 
the resemblance ceases, for, as we have already observed, the in- 
terest of The Choir Invisible is entirely detached from its period. 
Of the primitive element inseparable from the rough Kentucky 
life of 1795 there is not a trace in the actions or conversations 
of the high-souled schoolmaster, or the sensitive, fastidious 
heroine. The book, in short, is marked by beauty of con- 
ception, reticence of treatment, and it has an atmosphere all 
its own, though indeed that atmosphere is at times almost 
too rarefied for the average reader to breathe with comfort. 
Thus in the very first conversation between John Gray and 
Jessica, the latter says, “I am as dry as one of the gourds of 
Confucius.” Against these little academicisms, however, 
may be set many passages in which a fine thought receives 
adequate, and even poetical, expression. Such, for instance, 
is the picture of Jessica in her old age. She was one of the 
women, says the writer— 

“To whom the joy and the sorrow come alike with quietness. 
For them there is neither the cry of sudden delight nor the cry 
of sudden anguish. Gazing deep into their eyes, we are reminded 
of the light of dim churches; hearing their voices, we dream of 
Some minstrel whose murmurs reach us imperfectly through his 

fortress wall; beholding the sweetness of their faces, we are 
touched as by the appeal of the mute flowers; merely meeting 
them in the street, we recall the long-vanished image of the 
Divine Goodness. They are the women who have missed happi- 
ness and who know it, but having failed of affection, give them- 
selves to duty.” 

Ouida as a censor morum is a rather puzzling guide. 
Only the other day in The Massarenes she was lashing the 
aristocracy for their greed of the good things of life. Now 
in The Altruist we find her castigating the well-born and 
well-meaning author of an attempt to break down the 
barriers of the caste system. Wilfrid Bertram, it is almost 
unnecessary to remark, is the younger son of a Peer, who 
runs a Socialist paper, subsists on vegetables, and professes 





| analysis. 





Altruist, Collectivist, Fourierist, Engelist, and Tolstoi-ist 
principles. He also keeps a valet and consorts with a 
number of aristocratic and fashionable people who, with 
abundant provocation, regard him as a fanatical prig. A 
cousin leaves him a large fortune, but Wilfrid resolves to 
decline the inheritance, and, by way of carrying out his 
principles to their logical conclusion, he decides to marry 
the daughter of a washerwoman. A series of grotesque 
disillusionments shatter his faith in Socialist ideals. His 
protégés fail him one by one. His Hyde Park orator is 
imprisoned for drunkenness; his editor shows the cloven 
hoof; his valet robs him right and left, and defends his 
action on Socialist principles; the washerwoman tells him 
home truths, and her daughter boldly declares her preference 
for the young man round the corner. This, it should be 
stated, was after Bertram had told her “ what I feel for you 
is not love but respect, esteem, the sweetness of fulfilled 
duty, the means of proving to the world the sincerity of my 
sociology.” Now and again we get a refreshing flash of the 
old Ouida, but in the main The Altruist is an acid little satire, 
the effect of which is vitiated from end to end by the 
extravagance of its portraiture and the inaccuracy of its 
details. 


Novels and plays based more or less closely on the life of 
our Lord are much in vogue at the present moment, a typical 
instance being furnished by Lucas Cleeve’s Lazarus, The 
book is well intentioned and reverent in tone, if not always 
in expression—we read, for example, on p. 59, in a passage 
describing the thoughts of Caiaphas: “ What a slap in the 
face it would be to Pontius Pilate should he be forced to 
condemn the Nazarene to death!”—but it labours under 
one fatal drawback,—the constant contrast between the 
fluent, undistinguished diction of the author and the 
passages from the Gospels copiously interspersed in the dia- 
logue. The New Testament narrative is followed pretty 
closely in its essentials, the most noticeable addition being the 
unrequitedattachment of the daughter of Caiaphasfor Lazarus, 
but at every turn we are confronted by some gratuitous 
gloss or realistic expansion. Thus we are told that when 
some of the Jews took stones and hurled them at Christ, the 
Nazarene continued to address them “ fearlessly, and with an 
indifference that brought a shout of admiration from the 
Roman soldiers standing round in waiting for Caiaphas’s 
message to arrest him.” Again, on p. 303 the author writes : 
* Round a blazing fire in the big hall leading into the court- 
yard sat the servants of Annas; for part of the daily scheme of 
Annas’s career of hypocrisy was to be generous to his retainers.” 
The embroidery on the narrative of the Last Supper affords 
an even more conspicuous example of the author’s lack of 
reticence, while the words of Jesus on p. 259 are followed 
by the succeeding comment: “Clear, distinct, like drops of 
twinkling water, fell the words, piercing as nails, leaving no 
doubt, no want of emphasis behind them, enhanced by all 
the mystery of an unseen voice; but they fell as water falls 
on rocks, but to splash up again and glance off.” In spite of 
a good deal of this inane rhapsodising and the mawkishness 
of its sentiment, the book is a decided improvement on Mr. 
Wilson Barrett’s The Sign of the Cross. 


In Mr. Normandale, sen., the central figure, though not 
the hero, of Without Issue, Mr. Henry Cresswell has given us 
a curious and interesting picture of the demoralising effects 
of the process known as “waiting for dead men’s shoes.” 
Though his elder brother was disinherited by his father, only a 
lifeinterestin the estate has been left to himself, with a reversion 
in the event of the elder brother’s heir predeceasing his uncle. 
This same elder brother and his son have long been missing, 
and Normandale, brooding over his disappointed hopes, 
develops into a miserly recluse, consumed by an unnatural 
desire for positive information of the death of his brother and 
nephew. Finally, when that information is forthcoming, it 
turns out that the missing brother had married again, and 
eventually his son by the second wife succeeds to the pro- 
perty. Thisis the main motive of the book, for the love episode 
between young Normandale and Miss Heriot is of the slenderest 
interest, but it is complicated by the unscrupulous ambition 
of a certain Dr. Dorchester-Gibbs, who calls in the aid of 
science to get rid of a possible rival in the affections of the 
daughter of his patron and benefactor. The book suffers 
from its dual nature, being half “mystery,” half character- 
We cannot help thirking that if it had been altc- 
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gether developed on the former lines, the results would have 
been far more satisfactory. You cannot combine the methods 
of Gaboriau and Henry James with any prospect of success. 
Miss May Sinclair is so well equipped for success in the 
domain of fiction—she writes with such confidence, ease, 
point, and even wit, her dialogue is so alert and her character- 
isation so subtle—that one cannot help wishing she had 
chosen a more genial theme. One resents the devotion of gifts 
capable of really exhilarating results to so sorry a task as the 
dissection of a vain woman’s petty and shallow soul, although 
the operation is performed with masterly skill, and even 
sympathy. For there are moments when Audrey’s helpless- 
ness, when pitted against stronger natures and robuster 
intellects than her own, begets—as they are intended to—a 
sense of compassion in the reader. Moreover, she was cruelly 
ill-used by the fashionable novelist, who turned his flirtation 
into “copy; ” and her ultimate marriage with a chinless county- 
gentleman who made a small fortune out of model goose-farm- 
ing must have partaken somewhat of the nature of a Nemesis. 
Audrey’s aim in life—she was an orphan heiress of twenty- 
five—is accurately described as the search for a revelation. 
“She had no idea of the precise form it was to take, but had 
never wavered in her belief that it was there, waiting for her, 
as it were, round a dark corner.” She had both beauty and 
charm, but was at the same time selfish, insincere, and even 
mendacious. The story is concerned with her flirtations, 
engagements, and relations with several men,—a rough, im- 
pulsive child of Nature, a brilliant young artist, a cynical 
literary man, and a High Church clergyman. Audrey’s 
butterfly wings are somewhat severely scorched in one of 
these episodes, but in the main the mischief she works is far 
greater than the harm which befalls her. She makes com- 
plete havoc of the happiness of the child of Nature, besides 
robbing a good woman of his love, nearly wrecks the career 
of the artist, and drives the clergyman into the Church of 
Rome. If Audrey Craven be a first work, as we gather from 
the title-page, it is an achievement which augurs most 
prosperously for the further fruits of Miss Sinclair’s pen. 


Mr. Levett-Yeats proves himself in The Chevalier d’ Auriac, 
as in his earlier work, The Honour of Savelli, an expert wielder 
of the magic wand of adventurous romance. His hero is again 
a stout-armed soldier of fortune, intrepid, yet indiscreet, 
whose sudden attachment to a beautiful widow, a ward of the 
Court of Henry of Navarre, leads him into a veritable 
labyrinth of adventures and perils, with the King himself for 
a rival. The only fault we have to find with this stirring and 
wholesome story is that the uninterrupted succession of 
exciting incidents is apt to grow fatiguing. The interpola- 
tion of a few placid episodes would have lent welcome relief 
to the dazzling flash and flicker of cold steel. The historical 
personages introduced are spiritedly sketched, especially the 
King, whose statecraft in dealing with the Chevalier’s in- 
formation about the plot is one of the best touches in the 
book. Altogether, when one bears in mind, as the author 
tells us in his modest preface, that the story was written in 
the rare moments of leisure that an Indian official can afford, 
with few books to refer to, it is impossible to withhold a 
tribute of admiration from the versatility and imaginative 
force of the writer. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Annual Register for the Year 1896. (Longmans and Co.) 
—The chief contents of the volume are to be found, as usual, in 
the chapters headed “ English History” and “ Foreign History.” 
The principle on which these are written is to give full credit to 
both sides, and it is carried out with reasonable success. It isa 
somewhat melancholy reflection, as one reads these annual résumés, 
to see how hollow the whole business of party government is. 
Never do the “‘ Outs” concede that the “Ins” are right; never 
do they retract their censure, however fully it may have been 
refuted by results. There is Mr. Balfour’s new method of Supply, 
for instance. The Opposition journals could not sufficiently 
express their contempt for the plan. The man who proposed it, 
they said, proved his incompetence for the post of Leader. What 
about it now? The * Chronicle of Events” is a useful summary 
with which we have no fault to find. A “ Retrospect of Literature” 
cannot possibly be given in something less than twenty pages, of 
which scarcely one is appropriated to “ Belles-Lettres.” Fiction, 
which, if we regard the amount of nublished volumes and the 





eran 
number of readers, stands in the first place, is barely mentioneg, 
Science and art admit of being more satisfactorily treated Within 
the limits of much restricted space. In point of practical utili 
the customary “Obituary” stands as high as anything in - 
Annual Register. ° 


Zischylus: Septem Contra Thebas. Edited by F. G. Plaistowe 
M.A. (W. B. Clive.)—This is a volume of the “ Univenity 
Tutorial Series,” and one that well keeps up to its high standarq of 
practical excellence. Possibly Mr. Plaistowe is too fond of easy 
and therefore probably corrupt, readings. He has based his text, 
he says, on that of Weil, but has made some changes, Surely 
in line 20, morois Smws yévoiebe mpds xpéos 745e is to be preferred to 
the smoother moro) 100’ ds, yevorrOe. But he goes to the point 
avoids unnecessary subtleties, and gives just the plain, satis. 
factory help that the student wants. The “ University Tutorigt 
Series” is worked along with the University Correspondengg 
classes. It is not exactly an ideal University system, but it seems 
highly effective for bringing up its pupils to a good standard, 


A Minion of the Moon. By T. W. Speight. (Chatto ang 
Windus.)—The reader will probably be dismayed at the first 
sentence that he encounters. ‘ When the nineteenth century 
was still a puling infant scarcely able to stand alone, and not yet 
knowing what to make of the strange hurly-burly into which it 
found itself born,” &c. It looks as if we were going to have 
Dickens in his decline. But he may persevere. The style might 
be made more direct and concise with advantage. Why speak of 
an innkeeper as a “worthy Boniface”? Still the story, one of 
abundance of incident, is sufficiently readable. 


The Soudan, ’96. By H.C. Seppings Wright. (Horace Cox)~ 
Mr. Wright, having been in Ashantee on behalf of the Illustrated 
London News, was sent out, three weeks afterwards, to represent 
that paper in the advance against the Dervishes. The plan of this 
little volume permits us to see specimens of his work with the 
pencil, while it also shows us what he can do with his pen. He 
gives graphic pictures of men, places, and things. Slatin Pasha, 
for instance, as described by him, is a wonderfully picturesque 
figure. Mr. Wright is one of those who think that the success of 
the Expedition might have been pushed a little further. But 
there are “ wheels within wheels” in Africa as elsewhere. 


Relics of Primeval Life. By Sir J. William Dawson. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—This volume contains a series of lectures 
delivered by the author at Boston, U.S. The thesis which 
they maintain and illustrate in detail, is given on pp. 10-11. 
“The higher vertebrates nearest to man in structure extend 
back but a little way, or, with a few minor exceptions, 
only as far as the beginning of the Kainozoic or Tertiary Period, 
in the iatter part of which we still exist. Other air-breathing 
vertebrates, the birds and the true reptiles, extend considerably 
farther, to the beginning of the previous or Mesozoic Period. The 
amphibians, or frog-like reptiles, reach somewhat farther, and 
the fishes and the air-breathing arthropods farther still. On the 
other hand, our six great groups of marine invertebrates run back 
for a great length of time, to the lowest Paleozoic.” There are 
exceptions real or apparent, but this is substantially the posi- 
tion. Sir J. Dawson naturally draws many of his illustrations 
from phenomena on the other side of the Atlantic. 


The Education of Children at Rome. By George Clarke, Ph.D. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—This volume contains a dissertation 
written for the degree of Ph.D. at the University of Colorado. 
The literature of the subject is not large, and the writer has 
studied it with a satisfactory result. He is probably right in 
silently neglecting the doubt which one of Pliny’s letters has 
been taken to cast on the wealth of Quintilian. The letter was 
doubtless addressed to another Quintilian. The rhetorician, who 
in 93 A.D. described himself as superstes omniwm meorum, could 
not: have had a marriageable daughter ten years afterwards. 


Anglican Pulpit Library. Vols. V.-VI. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—The fifth volume of the <Anglican Pulpit Library contains 
“sermons, outlines, and illustrations” for eleven Sundays, 
beginning with Whitsunday and ending with the Ninth Sunday 
after Trinity ; the sixth eompletes the ecclesiastical year. It is 
useless to protest against the multiplication of these helps for 
preachers who are too busy to study for themselves. To judge 
from the supply, there must be a very considerable demand, and 
it is only fair to say that the discourses, or materials for dis- 
courses, supplied in the series to which this volume belongs are 
of excellent quality. 

Dante, Petrarch, and Camoens: One Hundred and Twenty-Four 
Sonnets. Translated by Richard Garnett, LL.D. (J. Lane.)—Dr- 
Garnett has manifestly spent much labour on this volume, and 
has achieved a success which, if not complete—and what is 
harder in translation than the rendering of a sonnet ?—may be 
favourably compared with anything that has been previously 
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done in the same direction. There are twenty sonnets from 


Dante, sixty-four from Petrarch, and forty from Camoens. We 
? . . 
are inclined to put some of the Petrarch translations first in 
order of merit, and next to these some of the Camoens. Here is 
a specimen of each :— 
Pezrance (No. III. in “‘ Marsand and Leopard"), 
“ Blest flowers and glad, herbs fortunately sown 
Where pensively my Lady’s foot is set ; 
Earth that dost hearken her sweet voice, nor yet 
All vestige of her dainty foot disown ; 
Slim shrub, green leaflet, bud not tully blown, 
Anemone, and pallid violet : 
Forests my Sun hath smitten to beget 
The shade and towering pride in you forthshown: 
© land of loveliness! O stainless burn, — 
Laving the winsome face and eyes so bright, 
And living lustre borrowing in turn, 
Tbat I might share your innocent delight ! 
Rock be not found in you too rude to lear3 
To glow with me as fires of mine invite.” 


Camorns (No. XL, “jJuromenha ”), 
“On revisiting Cintra after the death of Catherina, 
Apparel of green woods and meadows gay ; 

Clear and fresh waters innocent of stain, 
Wherein the field and wood are found again, 
As from high rocks ye take your downward way; 

And shaggy peak and ordered disarray 
Of crags abrupt, know that ye strive in vain, 
Till Grief consent, to soothe the eye of Pain, 
Shows the same scene that Pleasure did survey. 
Nor as erst seen am I beheld by you, 
Rejoiced no more by fields of pleasant green, 
Or lively runnels laughing as they dart : 
Sown be these fields with seeds of ruth and rue, 
And wet with brine of welling tears, till seen 
Sere with the herb that suits the broken heart.” 

Selections from the Works of Sir Lewis Morris. (Kegan Paul 
Trench, and Co.)—Sir Lewis Morris will not be affronted, we 
trust, when we say that he is not read to disadvantage in a 
volume of selections. The same can certainly be said of Words- 
worth and probably of Shelley. How small a part of Shelley is 
actually known even to habitual readers of poetry! We are not 
sure whether it would not have been well if the poet had entrusted 
the task of selection to some one else. 

Coloured Figures of the Eygs of British Birds. By Henry 
Seebohm. Edited by R. Bowdler-Sharpe, LL.D. (Pawson and 
Brailsford, Sheffield.) —This book appears substantially as it was 
left by the author, who died, one of the many victims of influenza, 
on November 25th, 1895. He was a steel manufacturer at 
Sheffield, his leisure, which success in his occupation enabled him 
to take in ample measure, being given to the study of birds. In 
i875 he made an expedition to the Petchora River in North-East 
Russia. Two years afterwards he went as far as the Yenesei in 
Siberia. He made many voyages of minor importance, always 
with the same object in view. This handsome volume is quite 
worthy of the author, who was as liberal in giving to the world 
the results of his labours as he was indefatigable in obtaining 
them. 

In Messrs. G. Bell and Sons’ “ Cathedral Series,” edited by 
Messrs. Gleeson White and E. F. Strange, we have The Cathedral 
Church of Chester, by Charles Hialt,a volume which has evidently 
been put together with much care, and which describes the 
present condition of the Cathedral with much minuteness. It is, 
we must say, difficult to junderstand the writer’s attitude with 
regard to restoration. “At Chester, looking to the amazingly 
rotten character of the stone, those who had charge of the 
restoration doubtless did the best because the only thing in their 
power,” This seems plain enough, but the general impression 
left by the passage (pp. 23-4) is that this “only thing” would 
have been better left undone. 

English Sonnets. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. T. 
Quiller-Couch, (Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Quiller-Couch gives 
us in this very neat little volume some two hundred sonnets, from 
Sir Thomas Wyatt to Mrs. Barrett Browning. The old favourites 
are here, and with them some which the author has rescued from 
an undeserved neglect. The introduction is an exposition of the 
laws and form of the sonnet, a subject on which Mr. Quiller- 
Couch expresses his dissent from Mark Pattison’s purism. 
Pattison would not allow Shakespeare’s sonnets to be the real 
thing. 

Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. I. (University of Chicago 
Press.)—We welcome the first volume of what will, we trust, be a 
prolonged and successful series. The first paper is a very laborious 
study, by W. Gardner Hall, on verb-moods, with the title of “‘ The 
Anticipatory Subjunctive in Greek and Latin,” and occupies 
about two-fifths of the whole. Philology proper is represented by 
au essay on the “Oscan-Umbrian Verb System” by Carl D. 
Buck; archeology by Mr. Edward Capps’s “ Vitruvius and the 
Greek Stage” and “The Direction of Writing on Attic Vases ;” 

and philosophy by ‘‘The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic ” from 
the pen of Mr. Paul Shorey. 

Blind Bats. By Margaret B. Cross. (Hurst and Blackett.)— 
This is a love-story of the not unfamiliar kind in which “ a little 
aversion” has its well-known effect. Robert Ward leaves the 








guardianship of his young daughter to a friend, pointedly ex- 
cluding the kinsfolk of his wife, with whom he has been on bad 
terms. This friend and Barbara Plowden, the wife’s half- 
sister, naturally differ in opinion on this subject. Miss Cross 
tells the tale of what follows with much skill, drawing her 
characters with a firm hand, and giving care and force to her 
dialogue. Altogether this is above the average of tales.——A 
Friendship after Plato. By F.M. Peacock. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.)—The scene of the story is laid in India, Mrs. Hasler, 
the suffering wife of a foolish and brutal husband, and Reginald 
Vale, with his stern devotion to duty, are well described; but 
we cannot but think that Bickerstaff is a somewhat melodramatic 
personage. 


St. Mark’s Indebtedness to St. Matthew. By F.S. Badham, M.A. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Badham holds that St. Mark’s Gospel is 
posterior in date to St. Matthew’s, and constructs an elaborate 
argument to prove it. What he describes as the “un-Judaic 
character” of St. Mark is, he thinks, an important point. But 
might it not be argued that the very earliest and simplest record 
would probably have no special character? The subject is far too 
large and too technical for discussion here, but we may say that 
the volume, whether it makes out its contention or not, is worth 
study. , 


My Life in Christ. From the Diary of the Most Reverend John 
Tliytch Sergreff (‘‘ Father John”). Translated from the Russian 
by E. E. Goulaeff. (Cassell and Co.)—This is not a book to 
criticise. It contains the thoughts, the aspirations, and the 
counsels of a very devout nature. There are occasional references 
to the cures for which “ Father John ” is famous throughout 
Russia and beyond it; but these are not dwelt upon. The 
substance of the volume is its practical devotion. We have not 
seen anything that approaches more nearly to the “ De Imita- 
tione” than this, as regards both reality and insight. 


The Acts of the Apostles in Greek and English. By the Rev. 
Frederic Rendall. (Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Rendall prints 
the Greek text, chiefly after Westcott and Hort’s revision, 
and follows it with a literal translation. Both are furnished with 
footnotes, the notes in the Greek portion being critical, gram- 
matical, and explanatory of the sense in which various phrases 
and words are used; those to the English furnishing more 
generally illustrative matter. The whole makes up a very useful 
and complete book, well brought up to date, and embodying, as 
far as the scope of the work permits, the latest results of 
research, 

Theological Literature in the Church of England. By John 
Dowden, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. (S.P.C.K.) — Bishop 
Dowden reviews and summarises the chief contributions made 
by Anglican divines to theology during the two centuries and a 
half between 1550 and 1800. He shows himself to have a sound 
judgment, and to be well acquainted with the very large subject 
which he handles. The substance of the book was first given to the 
world in the Paddock Lectures, one of several recent foundations 
with which the liberality of citizens of the United States have 
assisted the cause of theological learning. 


The Land of the Monuments. By Joseph Pollard. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—Mr. Pollard went up the Nile as far as Wady Halfa, 
and after crossing the desert to the Second Cataract, made his 
way back. He describes what he saw—this includes also the 
Canal, the Pyramids, and the usual round of Egyptian sights—in 
a pleasant, unaffected way, always bearing in mind the connection 
between the monuments of Egypt and the records of the Bible. 
The scene of the Exodus he places, we see, between the Bitter 
Lakes and Lake Timsah. He may be right, and he certainly has 
high Egyptological authorities on his side, but the theory has a 
certain look of accommodation to modern difficulties of belief. 
The general reader cannot do better than take Mr. Pollard as his 
guide if, without having much previous preparation of knowledge, 
he wants to make himself fairly well acquainted with the past 
and present of Egypt. 


The Lambs. By William Carew Hazlitt. (E. Mathows.)—Mr. 
Hazlitt has taken a world of pains in hunting out the “new 
particulars and new material” which have been collected in this 
volume. We can easily imagine that the search has been a great 
pleasure. Such work is Mr. Hazlitt’s delight, and he follows it 
with success. When we come to consider the intrinsic value of 
what has been discovered, we cannot speak so confidently. We 
do not feel that we know much more than before of Charles Lamb 
and his sister. It is a negative pleasure not to find a syllable 
that lowers our opinion of him. The thing that, after going 
through the volume, remained most impressed on the mind was 
the Philistinism of the dignified official in the East India House, 
who could not understand why people should make such a fuss 
ahout a man who never rose to receive more than £600 a year. 
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We would not be understood as disparaging Mr. Hazlitt’s 
labours. 

Cousin Jem. By L. Higgin. (Hurst and Blackett.)—If there 
were nothing else of merit in this story, it would be entitled to 
rank well among its contemporaries on account of the admirable 
study of Beryl, one of the Becky Sharp genus, and its companion 
picture, James Beaumont. There is real subtlety in the drawing 
of these two. How acute, for instance, is this. The two have 
made acquaintance as strangers, and Beaumont, who has found 
that Beryl is a cousin, warns her that this is a dangerous thing 
for a girl to do. “As for your becoming so virtuous all of a 
sudden,” she retorts on him, “I suppose it is just because you 
have found out that I am your cousin, and you men think it is of 
no consequence what you do to any one else, sister or cousin ; it is 
only your own precious relatives that have to be wrapped up in 
tissue-paper.” And there is much else that is clever in the book. 


His Cousin’s Wife. By “Alva”? (Ward and Downey.)—It 
seems probable that this story would never have been written 
but for “The Giant’s Robe” and “ The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 
Theodore Mainwaring, suddenly confronted by the necessity of 
having to preach to a very distinguished audience, is personated 
in the pulpit by a cousin. He has to live up to the height of the 
discourse which his cousin, an original thinker of advanced 
views, delivers, and is unequal to the task. Another complication 
embarrasses him. He can prove an alibi for a man accused of 
murder, but is bound to silence because he is supposed to have 
been in the pulpit at the time. Men have been personated in 
examinations—in China it is a lucrative occupation—but the 
pulpit seems an extravagantly improbable place. This, however, 
once admitted, the book must be allowed to have merit. Some 
unextravagant plot might have been worked out to more 
advantage. Possibly “Alva” may do better another time. She 
would do well to avoid such unnecessary episodes as the “ Lady 
Godiva” chapter. 

A Corner of Old Cornwall. By Mrs. John Bonham. (The 
Unicorn Press.)—The picturesque effects of this book—and they 
are many and varied—are brought about, it seems, without any 
effort. There is no striving for effect, there is no elaboration of 
style. The story is without a plot, it simply moves on, having for 
its chief figure an old Cornish farmer, Joslyn by name, to whom 
we reluctantly bid farewell when the last chapter is reached. As 
we journey on with the teller of the story we meet not a few 
interesting people. Such is the thriftless Obadiah Hendy’s busy 
sister-in-law, Patty, one of the Mrs. Poyser class. *Diah is 
about to be turned out of his farm for non-payment of rent, 
and Patty wants to know what he is going to do:—* ‘Ah,’ replies 
*Diah, reverently lifting his eyes to the kitchen beams, ‘I shall 
never want. He who feeds the ravens will feed me !’—‘ Good, 
well, we shall see,’ says Patty with a knowing nod, ‘ but ’tis my 
b’lief that ef you wait for the Almighty to feed ’a, an’ you gooen’ 
*bout dooen’ nawthen, you'll heve an hempty stummaich often.’ ” 


The Study of the Sky. By Herbert A. Howe. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—This volume, dedicated to “hundreds of pupils,” 
contains, we suppose, some of Professor Howe’s lectures. 
The style is sometimes, as, for instance, in the descrip- 
tion of a lunar day and night (pp. 221-22), more ornate 
than that commonly affected by science. We have three 
lectures giving the appearance, illustrated with diagrams, of 
the constellations for January—June. In June the Vacation 
commences, and the sky is no longer described. This is certainly 
an inconvenience, but we have no other reason to complain of the 
way in which Professor Howe has utilised matter originally put 
together for a different purpose. Besides the topics indicated 
above, we have chapters devoted to the apparatus of astronomical 
work. The telescope, of course, is described in its historical and 
actual aspect, and there is a particularly interesting account of 
the manufacture of the lens. Among the other subjects dealt 
with are the Sun, Mercury and Venus, Mars and the Asteroids, 
Jupiter and the Outer Planets, Comets, Fixed Stars, and the 
Nebulez. The description of the asteroids is noticeably good. 
Among other interesting facts, Professor Howe mentions the 
curious scheme of Johann Titius, who in 1772 devised a scheme 
for representing the distance of the planets from the sun by 
numbers. It was as follows,—0, 3, 6, 12, 24, 48,96. To each of 
these four was to be added. The actual distances work out in 
sufficiently close approximation,—3°9, 7:2, 10, 15:2, 52,954. The 
vacant place of 24+4 is filled by the asteroids, which were first 
observed on the first day of this century, when Piazzi caught 
sight of Ceres; on the last day of the same year it was definitely 
observed. 

Richard Cobden and the Jubilee of Free-trade. With Introduc- 
tion by Richard Gowing. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—This volume 
contains four papers and the highly interesting reply of Mr. C. P. 
Villiers, the survivor of the Free-trade leaders of 1846, to the ad- 
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dress presented to him by the Cobden Club. The four papers are 
a remarkably brilliant essay from the pen of Dr. Henry Dunckley 
on “The Jubilee of Free-trade;” a paper by M. Paul Leroy. 
Beaulieu, which, admirable as it is in style, will not sati 
orthodox Free-traders; a vigorously reasoned argument by Dr, 
Theodor Barth on “A Jubilee of Free-trade and Democracy ; ” 
and Mr. Leonard Courtney’s anniversary address. Mr. Courtney 
is so optimistic that it is scarcely possible to read his utterances 
without being cheered by them. And yet how can a man kee 
his ears and eyes open and yet use the language that he does of 
the United States? Of what avail are “a kindred tongue, kindrag 
literature, and a common history” to counteract the alienating 
influences which seem to be growing stronger year by year? Even 
in the United Kingdom can we hope for a “union which cannot 
admit of the possibility of disunion”? It was quite “on the 
cards ” less than ten years ago that one large part of this Uniteg 
Kingdom would be dissociated from the rest in a way that must 
infallibly have led to hostile separation. And there are states 
men who still make such a separation the cardinal article of 
their political faith. 

Francesca Halstead. By Reginald St. Barbe. (Digby and Long.) 
—This “Tale of San Remo” gives the familiar properties of 
melodrama rearranged and amidst surroundings that have a 
certain novelty. Mr. St. Barbe takes a long time to tell his story, 
and does not always commend his matter by his manner. When 
a lady is sound asleep we are told that “ Morpheus was reluctant 
to loose his prey ;” another lady’s bosom “ heaves with the joy 
that nestles there;” still, the author must have the credit of 
meaning well, and he is not one of the dismal brotherhood that 
seems sworn to make every story end in misery. All in All. 
By Corinna Bruce. (Hurst and Blackett.)—Miss Bruce has 
something of a story to tell, but she spoils it sadly by a style that 
is really beyond bearing. A very few pages, indeed, of such 
sentences as the following pass human endurance :—* From habit, 
and not from cold, she drew nearer the fire, and the light from it 
fell on her pretty golden hair as she seated herself in a low chair 
imported from her own room; for during the holidays, she deter- 
mined to make the school-room as much her sitting-room as 
possible, to avoid much of her stepfather’s society; for they were 
hardly on friendly terms at present.”——Tarragal ; or, Bush Life 
in Australia. By E.T. Hooley. (Gay and Bird.)—This is a fairly 
brisk tale of adventure and sentiment in Australia. It is short, 
and not overloaded with words. 


Dinah Fleet. By John Hill and G. F. Bacon. (Downey and 
Co.)—Dick Rippon, who does not care to follow the paternal occu- 
pation of corn-dealing, goes up to London to take a place in a 
pepper and tea business. Pepper and tea do not please him much 
better than corn, but then he is in London, and London offers him 
the literary opportunities on which his heart is fixed. And it 
offers him something more. Ata boarding-house he meets the 
heroine, who is in attendance on a very dragonlike aunt, and who, 
when the aunt is suddenly carried off by paralysis, finds a situa- 
tion in the establishment of a fashionable modiste. Dinah has 
two lovers, an honest one, the Dick aforesaid, and a scoundrel, 
Miles by name, who is the owner of a financial journal of the 
blackmailing sort. Messrs. Hill and Bacon now give us a pretty 
close view of the seamy side of things. We have but little fault 
to find with their treatment of the subject, if, indeed, the subject 
was worth treating. Dinah is a very natural heroine indeed, and 
if only the right set of people could be induced to read her story 
it might easily be profitable. Of course it is pure Philistinism to 
talk of profit of this kind. Let an old-fashioned reviewer be 
excused. He would also ask pardon for remarking that if the 
clergyman “monotoned” for the First Lesson at the Sunday 
service which Dinah and her friends attended Judges x. (where 
Jair and his thirty sons are mentioned), he had had the wrong 
place found for him. The chapter is never read on Sundays. 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—<@———_ 
Anderson (Mary), Tales of the Rock, cr 8V0 ........cscsccessssseceeseseesees (Downey) 3/0 
Aubrey (F.), A Studio Mystery (Daffodil Library), 12mo ............... (Jarrold) 1/6 
Barker (H. J.), Scarlet Feather, cr 8V0..............ss00008 .ssee(Griffth & Farran) 2/0 





Carrodus (A.), J. T. Oarrodus, Violinist: a Life-Story, 1838-1895 (Bowden) 3/6 
Deans (KR. S.), The Law of the Liability of Directors & Promoters(O. Wilson) 2/0 
Donald (T.), Accounts of Gold-Miniug & Exploration Companies (E. Wilson) 3/6 
Gaunt (M.), Kirkbnan’s Find, OF B90 .c0.ce.ccccssccccccsccccseeccecccccesecoss (Methuen) 60 
Groves (J. B.), Tar-Bucket and Pipe-Olay, cr 8vo............(@riffith & Farran) 2/0 
Harraden (8.), A New Book of the Fairies, cr 8vo .........(@rifith & Farran) 36 
Henselin (A.), Ready Reckoner, by which Multiplication of Factorscanbe 
IN 0 eh I TEED... 0. cascnenntncneinivstnsunitniatiearigvainonasnasbedioal (E. Wilson) 5,0 
Inglis (H. R. G.), The Contour Road-Book of England, Northern Division, _ 
DDD: cinch escontucchsstntnanehodtesdastacmnaestierchpivecsstglbientdeimessiotaal (Gall & Inglis) 2/0 
Lambert (P. A.), Analytic Geometry for Technical Schools, &c. (Macmillan) 7, 
Mason (G. E.), Claudia (the Christian Martyr), cr 8vo.........(Sonnenschein) 1/6 
Matthews (S.), The Social Teaching of Jesus, cr 8vo. ++(Macmillan) 6/0 









Raine (A.), A Weish Singer, Cr 8V0........0.....ssssseeseessecessseseecesees (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Stewart (A.), English Epigrams and Epitaphs, 18 hapman & Hall) 1/6 
Traill (H. D.), The New Fiction, cr 8V0...........cssesesseeseesee (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Walton (Mrs. O. F.), Elisha, the Man of Abel-Meholah, cr 8Vo......... R.T.S.) 2/6 
Whislaw (F.), The White Witch of the Matabele, cr 8vo...(Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
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’ “_IBERTY” 
: LIBERTY’ SIRANG PRINTED SILK. 


‘ART FABRICS | surraBLE FoR GARDEN PARTY DRESSES, 
SEASIDE AND CYCLING BLOUSES, 
ag An Eastern Woven SiJk, especially prepared for 
SEASIDE DRESSES, | yossrs, Liberty’s colour-printing in England Of ex- 
FETE GOWNS, ceptional brilliancy and excellent wearing qualities. 
AND In many charming and exclusive designs and rare 
EVENING COSTUMES. | colourings. 27 in. wide, price 3s. per yard. 
Patterns Post-Free. PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W- 
Oo 8s tt © RR. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


————_—— 











MR. BROWNING’S} SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the “ British Optical Association,” and 
Author of “ Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


Wu. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
& Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1896 ow. 1. we ae tee oe ~£388,952,800. 


OUR 





EYES, 

















WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the ig | of Languages, 

Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Bracing climate ; 

beautifal situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 


CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education. 

Highest references; home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis lawns. 
—For prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL ror alrRiLs, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI.— EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, 
Music, Singing, Painting, special Studies, Annual Examinations in French and 
German by University Professors. Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 
Escort from London, September 14th. 


DUCATIONAL HOME in the CCOUNTRY.—RECTOR’S 

WIFE, with School experience, RECEIVES a FEW GIRLS to EDUCATE 

with her own daughters. Ages, 12—16 preferred. Good teaching on modern 

methods. Very good music—Violin. Large house and grounds; sanitary 

certificate. Tennis, cycling, &c. Terms moderate.—Address, Mrs. STANTON, 
Hambleden Rectory, Henley-on-Thames, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress ... ... .00 coo cso coe ooo Miss JAPP, B.A, 

The School Coarse includes the Subjects of a High School Curriculum, Natural 
Science (with Laboratory Work), Drawing, Singing, and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Physical Exercises. Fees, 4to 6 guineas aterm. Prospectuses, &c., can be 
obtained from the Secretary. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd, 1897. Private 
omnibus daily from Moseley and Handsworth, A Boarding-House (Thorne Hill, 
Augustus Road) in connection with the School. 

18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A., 

i late Master at St. Oolumba’s College, Scholar of Olare College, 

Cambridge, PREPARES a few PUPILS for the Navy, Public Schools, 

Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations. Careful discipline; English 

table. Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymnasium.— Apply, 
Hanover, Holty Str, 11. 


NIGHT’S SCHOOL, BRYNMELYN, WESTON. 
SUPER-MARE.—PREPARE for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and NAVY, if 

desired, ya sense healthy locality; thorough education ; special attention 
to Natural Science and Natural History. Two Scholarships of 30 guineas each 


























SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TINA. 
“The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 


A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 


flavoured with 
VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lieu of Tea, 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


‘Lhe 24th SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, 
and ARTS will BEGIN on OCTOBER 5th, and the 67TH SESSION of the 
SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTOBER Ist, 1897. 

The Classes prepare for the following Professions:—Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Ooal Miniug, Textile Indus- 
tries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School Teaching, Medicine, 
and Surgery. University Degrees are also conferred in the faculties of Arts, 
scence, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 


\TORWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS, 
pi BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MaN. Thorough modern education with individual attention. S.W. aspect; 
oon . sea; high, open ground. Outdoor games. Principal, Miss EDITH M. 











i ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, — Twelve Scholarships (£55—£10) on December 8th. 
Upen to boys j.ining next Term, SEPTEMBER 16th, Seventeen awarded 
in July. ARMY CLASS, free; 13th place into Woolwich, direct, last January. 
Engineering Class. Excellent health-record. Fine historic surroundings. 
Junior School (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House- 
Master at Marlborough). 


O. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident and 
tie Visiting Masters, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for PUBLIC 
SOHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—House very healthily situated close to sea. 
Drainage certificate, Excellent water supply. playing field. Moderate 
fers.—For list of references and prospectus apply, Bolsover, Meads, Eastbourne, 





BoURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
sd OHINE.—SOHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess, 
Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAMES MAODONELL. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—TERM BEGINS SEPT. 2ist.— 
- , Address, until September 7th, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, care of F. D. 
Windsor, Esq., The Limes, Warley Hill, Brentwood. 


{ hos BYFLEET HIGH SCHOOL ror Boys, HIGH- 
e FIELD PARK, BYFLERT, SURREY, Proprietors, The ENGLISH 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS COMPANY, Ltd., PREPARES PUPILS for the Univer- 
* ties, Public Schools, the Civil Service, Professional, Commercial, and Colonial 
tits. The discipline is that of the Public Schools.—For Prospectus, apply the 
SECRETARY, 60 Chandos Street, or the PRINCIPAL, at the School, 














for petition, September 8th.—Apply, ALLEN BROCKINGTON, B.A. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, ag ae pe workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes, 
Boys very successful in the London Matriculation Examination, Olimate 
bracing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 








URHAM SCHOOL.—Head-Master: The Rev. WALTER 
HOBHOUSE, M.A., late Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Valuable King’s Scholarships and Exhibitions at the Universities. Classical and 
Modern Sides) ENTRANOE EXAMINATIONS for NEXT TERM held on 
JULY 23rd and SEPTEMBER 1é6th.—Apply to SECRETARY. 


DIHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HANTS. 
Head-Master: Rev. T. J. THORBURN, M.A., LL.D. 

Professional or Commercial Education. Excellent Buildings, Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory, Workshop for Manual Training, Gymnasium (shortly), 
large Oricket and Football Field, Tennis, &, Several Scholarships at next 
Examination. Beautiful country; fine climate NEXT TERM BEGINS SEP. 
TEMBER 22nd.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—STUDENTS in Arts 
and Science, Engineering, Architecture, and Applied Sciences, Medicine, 
and other branches of Education will be admitted for the NEXT TERM on 
TUESDAY, September 28th, EVENING CLASSES COMMENCE THURSDAY, 
September 30th. ; ‘ 
tudents are classed on entrance according to their proficiency, and terminal 
reports of the progress and conduct of Matriculated Students are sent to their 
parents and guardians. There are Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions. 
Students who are desirous of studying any particular subject or subjects, 
without attending the complete course of the various faculties, can be admitted 
as Non-matriculated Students on payment of the separate fees for such Classes 
as they select. 
The Oollege has an entrance both from the Strand and from the Thames Em- 
bankment, close to the Temple Station. 
For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, London, W.C. 











SCHAM SCHOOL, BOURNEMOUTH, 
RESULTS SINOE 1894, 
NAVY.—Thirteen successful out of Fourteen,—2nd, 4th, &c. 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—Six Olassica], Four Mathematical, Two Nominations, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ENTRANCES.—No Boy has failed. Fourteen have takem 
Twenty Prizes. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. H. WEST, D.D. 


ONDON.—ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 122 and 124 ST 
JAMES’ TERRACE, MAIDA HILL, W.—Under direction of Wantage 
Sisters. Warden, the LORD BISHOP of READING. BOARDERS and DA 
SCHOLARS, Training Department. Also Kindergarten, University and 
R.A.M. Examinations.—Applications received by the SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 








ENTAL—BISHOPSTONE HOUSE, BEDFORD. 
Highly recommended PRIVATE HOME for TEN LADIES suffering 

from Mental and Nervous Diseases, Three recoveries during past me Vacancy 
for patient or voluntary boarder. Trained Nurses, Companion, Uarriages. In- 
door and outdoor amusements. One hour per Midland rail from London.— 


Address, MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT. 





(PT Es. warts DESIRED by a LADY. 
TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


Miss NICHOLSON, 
13 Lloyd Square, Clerko»-zell, W.0, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
oI 
For Prospectus of Oollege, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 12th, 1897. 





OUTH-EASTERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
WYE, near ASHFORD, KENT. 


COUNTY COUNCILS Ors KENT AND SURREY. 


This Residential College gives a Complete Scientific and Practical Training for 
Future Farmers, Land Agents, &c. 
Resident of sever Professors and Lecturers. Farm of 260 acres. 
— TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 29th, 
‘or Prospectus and all particulars apply to the Principal, A. D. HALL, M.A., 
late’ Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 





SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, vid 
CARLISLE.—Situated in one of the finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
Oountry. Thorough Practicaland Scientific Instruction. Ph 
in Examinations. Preparation for the Colonies. Six Farms, soe Work- 
shops.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 








ST? ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 





S@-R OO P*s4 237.0382 FOB D 
NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application. 


ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield 

late Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPAKES BOYS, 

aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS, Buildings on hill-side facing due 8S, 

sheltered from N. and EK. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro. 
epectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 











TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Sch The Resident Masters are 
gs ty Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 
AX ° 








EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (For Women), 
ae PLACE, BAKER STREET, AA 
Pri 1— Miss EMILY PENROSE. 

Tbe SESSION 1807. 98 WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, Nye cman 7th. Students 
are requested to enter their names between 2 and 4 p.m., on Wednesday, 
October 6th. 

The INAUGURAL ADDRESS will be delivered on THURSDAY, October 7th, 
at 4.50 p.m. by Mrs, FAWCETT 

Further information on application. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Womey), 
YORK PLAOR, BAKER STREET, W. 

DEPARTMENT for PROFESSIONAL TRAINING in TEACHING (recog- 
nised by the Cambridge Syndicate). 

Head of the Department, Miss HANNAH ROBERTSON. The THIRD 
TERM of the SESSION 1897 OPENS on THURSDAY, October 7th. 

Further information on application. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, 


Honorary Secretary. 





ALTON HALL, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER, 
—Licensed in 1876 as a Hall of Residence for "Students by the Owens 
College. Ample private tuition by Principal and Staff. Forty Students. 
Managed by the Society of Friends on unsectarian lines, Building erected for 
the purpose. Two acres of grounds, also football field, cricket, tennis, work- 
shop. Fees at Owens low. Hall fee, including tuition, £90 a year.—Apply to 
the PRINCIPAL, 





INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 oa < ground, Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head- -Master, Rey. A. SLOM 





REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 TREBOVIR ROAD, 

SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W.—Principal, Mrs. W. R, COLE. The NEXT 

TERM will COMMENCE MONDAY, September 20th, Prospectuses and 
Referees on application. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering sides. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 


T.OLAVE’S GRAMMARSCHOOL, TOOLEY STREET, 
8.E. (near the Tower Bridge).—SCHOOL REOPENS on WEDNESDAY, 
September 15th. Entrance Examination, at which an open Scholarship (£10 with 
tuition fees) is offered.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or CLERK 
TO THE GOVERNORS. 








OUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF £43,333 6s. 8d. THREE PER CENT. 
PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOOK 


MINIMUM PRICE, £105 PER CENT. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that it is the intention of the Directors of this 
Company to sell by Tender £43,333 6s, 8d. of Three per Cent. Perpetual Deben- 
ture Stock, in accordance with the provisions of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Acta, 1882 and 1896, 

Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this office, on 
application to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before 
TU KSDAY, September 14th, 1897. The Stock will be allotted to the highest 
bicders, but no Tender will be accepted at a lower price than _ the rate of £105 





ces: 7094 Old Kent Road, 8.E, 





A. £0 8 


SPECIAL TUITION IN LONDON, 


Mr. E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has left Begbroke, near Oxford, He hag 
21 years’ most successful experience in coaching for Oxford Examinations, = 
is now REOEIVING DAILY PUPILS for Oxford or other Pasg Exawi _ 
at 103 Victoria Street, Westminster. He also coaches by Correspondaan 








Apply early for September Smalls, Terms and prospectus on application, 





irate! 
ELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT. 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE COUNTY SCHEME, 


The COUNTY GOVERNING BODY INVITE APPLICATION 
- ae wenre pore | of the ed aoe Fn Lianfyllin, rey hy fi 
shall be opened at the comin 1 gt a. £1 
Number oF Pupils uthorined by Scheme, Oe en Capitation Fee, 

LAST DAY for receiving applications, SEPTEMBER 25th. 

Further particulars from the undersigned,— 

G. D. HARRISON, 
Clerk to the Oounty Governors, Welshpool, 








ASTBOURNE.—Lady Cunliffe has personal knowledge of 
4d _ the happy life and careful training bestowed on a few GIRLS i in a ve 
rkIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully domiciled. Its Principal has also the wn 
recommendation of Lady Elphinstone, Lady Stirling, and others whose daughters 

were her pupils.—For details, address H. M, AVONMORE, Meads, Eastbourne, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTEeNTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Tue KionpIkE GOLDFIELDS (with Map). By Harry de Windt. 

Tue Revo.t oF SouTrH Germany. By Germanicus. 

Tue Tuirty Days 1n Erinus. By H. W. Nevinson. 

Our TRADE WITH GERMANY AND BELGIuM. By M. G. Mulhall. 

Tue “‘ LoGIA” AND THE GOSPELS. ha Rendel Harris, 

MAETERLINCK AS A Mystic. By Arthur Symons, 

SINKING Sinver. By W. R. Lawson. 

Mr. Joun Mortey. By Norman Hapgood. 

THE METHODIST SAINTS AND Martyrs. By the Rev. R. C. Nightingale, 
A NEw CRITICISM OF POETRY. 

Tae County: A Comparative Stupy. By Edward Jenks. 

Divorce IN THE UNITED StaTEs. By Gertrude Atherton. 

Tue Sects. By Howard Evans. 

THE Latest INTERNATIONAL. By W. T. Stead. 

THE House or Commons Hatr a Century Aco.—II, By Sir C. Gavan Duffs, 





London: ISBISTER and CO., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C, 


UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTsS FOR SEPTEMBER. Price Two Shillings. 

The Volunteer Force, Where it Fails, and How to Make it Succeed. Vixcvutum, 
—Promotion and Employment of Lieutenants. Sa1Lor.—Tne Beaten Army 
at hermopyle. HuGH Martin.—Reminiscences of the Sutlej Compaign, 
Col onel 8. Dewk WuiTE.—Canteen Profits. Nemo.—Peace and War. An 
Avalysis of Oertain Current Fallacies. H.W. W1Ltson.—The Siamese Army, 
Prncy Cross Stanpine.—Praying Soldiers. Rev. E. J. Harpy, MA—A 
Trip to Venezuela.—War with Armies of Millions. Translated by Captain 
P. Hottanp.—OChurch Parade, Rev. Maurice JonEs,—The Bisley Meeting 
of 1897, T. C. Down. 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 13 Charing Cross, S.W. 








The SEPTEMBER Number ready next week. 


COSMOPOLI S x An International Review. 


Edited by F. ORTMANS. 
Price 2s. 6d.—ConrTENTs, 

The UNSEEN HELMSMAN ... se oes 

ROYALTIES.—II . 

The IDEALIST MOVEMENT and POSITIVE 

SCIENCE: an EXPERIENCE 


Laurence ALMA TADEMA, 
Rt. Hon. F, Max MULLER, 


Lapy DILEE. 


CURRENT GERMAN LITERA ATURE +. JOHN G, ROBERTSON. 
ROSNY and the ANALYTICAL NOVEL in 

FRANCE ove +. VERNON LEE, 
The GLOBE and the ISLAND... coe = oee—svwe,:sSC HENRY NORMAN, 
PERE et FILS ave ove +» Epovarp Rop. 
SOUVENIRS d’un SLAVOPHILE eee eee «. Louis Lreaer. 
ADAM MICKIEWIQCZ ... eco ove es. STANISLAS RZEWUSEL. 


EN GRECK (Suite en fin) ue ons Jean Morgeas. 
LETTRES  INEDITES, PUBLIEES “ 
HALPERINE — NSK Ivan TOURGUENEFF. 


REVUE DU MOIS awe Francis DE PRESSENSE- 
HIMMLISCHE und IRDISCHR FLAMMEN +. Marta JANITSCHEK. 
ERINNERUNGEN an JOSEPH MAZZINI & a VON MEYSENBUG 
DIE KUNSTENTWICKLUNG und das GENIE... Henry THODE. 


ii Bt; 


DIE KYNIKER +. THEODOR GOMPERZ. 
RUSSISCHE DICHTUNG und KULTURE II. 
(SCHLUSS) Lov ANDREAS-SALOME, 


POLITISCHES in DEUTSCHER BELBUCHTUNG “‘Ianortus.” 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








Scale of Charges for Adbertigements. 


OvuTsipE Paces, TWELVE GUINEAS. 








PAGE ......cesscccsssceseseeseesecssseee £10 10 0 | Narrow Column ..........e00e0000 £3 10 0 
Half-Page ....... . 5 5 0] Half-Column , 115 0 
Quarter-PAage viccccssssessssesees 212 6| Quarter-Column........00 017 6 
OompaNIEs. 
Outeide Page siiscsssscssseresseavext £14 14 0| Inside Page ....csssccssssseeeerees £1212 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, @ 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 





money fi for each £100 Debenture Stock, order, 
0 FRANK BUSH, Dovesters. 
August 1£th, 1997, 


Terms: net. 
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UDOR HALL SCHOOL ror GIRLS, 

FOREST HILL, 8.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
. Cambridge; Historical Tripos, 1st Class, Professors : H. G. Seeley, 
surtom FW. Hales, M.A.; H. E, Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. 
FR. 1 (Heidelberg) ; Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons. Larpent, 
wd ; Herr Loman, L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &. Large house 
B,-0& ounds, Gymnasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference permitted 
ancy Welsh, istress of Girton College, and many Clergy and Medical Men. 





HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 





ION will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, October Ist. 
ae wine ee rps general hospital in the kingdom, and contains nearly 


a yg iGember of in-patients last year, 11,337; out-patients, 158,002 ; 


800 
— iene daily. Major operations in 1896, 2,196. 
‘APPOINTMENTS :—Sixty qualified resident or salaried appointments are made 
nally. Dressers, maternity assistants, clinical, and post-mortem clerks, are 
pcs inted every three months, All appointments are free to students of the 
Hopital. Resident officers have free board. ; 

ScHOLARSHIPS AND Prizxs.—Entrance Scholarships, value £120, £60, £60, £35, 
£30, and £20, will be offered for competition at the end of September. Numerous 
Scholarships and Prizes are given annually. _ 2 4 

Frrs.—120 guineas in one payment, or 130 gnineas by instalments. A reduction 
of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Student’s 
Club. The Stndents’ Clubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, Social, and 
Athletic Clubs, is available to all Students, The Olubs Union Ground is at Lower 
samen eiropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 

For further information apply, personally or by letter, to— 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 





PADDINGTON, W. 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OOTOBER Ist with an Introductory 
Address, at 4 p.m., by Dr. Gow. : : wi 

The ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the evening, at the King’s Hall, 
Holborn Restaurant, Mr, A. J. PEPPER, F.R.C.S., in the Chair. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 

One of £144, two of £78 15s., one of £52 10s., two of £57 15s, (these two open 
to Students from Oxford and Cambridge) will be awarded by Examination on 
September 22nd and 23rd, i 

There are Sixteen Resident Appointments in the Hospital open to Students 
without expense. The School provides complete preparation for the Higher 
Examinations and Degrees of the Universities. Special attention is directed 
to the fact that the anthorities of the Medical School have for the first time 
thrown open all the Special Classes for the Higher Examinations free to 
Stndents. There will in future be complete Courses of Special Tuition for the 
intermediate and final M.B, Examinations of the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr. H. S. COLLIER. 


NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT, 

The New Out-Patients’ Department, which will cover an area of over 20,000 
superficial square feet, is to be ready by September 15th. It occupies the entire 
ground floor of the new CLARENCE WING, which, when completed, will also 
provide additional wards and a Residential College for Medical Officers and 
Students. 


gr. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

A fresh Laboratory, fitted with electric light and all modern improvements, 
for the study of Biology, Pathology, and Bacteriology, has been added this year. 
The whole of the buildings hitherto used for the Uut-Patients’ Department of 
the Hospital has been apportioned to the Medical School for purposes of new 
Laboratories, Class-rooms, and a new Museum. There will be a compiete re- 
organisation of the Pathological Department, with provision of extensive new 
Laboratories for Pathology and Bacteriology, and an improved Museum for 
Pathological specimens, with a special Anatomical Department. 

For Prospectus apply to Mr. F, H. MADDEN, School Secretary. 


G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1897-98 will OPEN on SATURDAY, October 2nd, 
when the prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m , in the Governor’s Hall. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, viz., 
—One of £150 and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, 
Botany, or Zoology, for first year’s Students; one of £50in Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Chemistry for third year’s Students, from the Universities. 

Scholarships and money prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals, 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Student: withont charge. 

Clue Rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
Medical Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments, Entries may be made 
separately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering from the Universities and for qualified Practitioners. 

Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their honses. 

For prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 

Secretary, H. P. HAWKINS, M.A., M.D. Oxon., Dean. 





3c 

UY’S HOSPITAL. — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
to be competed for in SEPTEMBER, 1897.—TWO OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS in ARTS, one of the value of £100, open to Candidates under 20 years of 
ace, and one of £50, open to Candidates under 25 years of age; TWO OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENOE, one of the value of £150, and another of £60, 
open to Candidates under 25 years of age; ONE OPEN SCHOLARSHIP for 
University Students who have completed their study of Anatomy and Physiology, 
of the value of £50.—Full particulars may be obtained on application to the 

DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 





UY’S HOSPITAL PRELIM. SUIENTIFIC (M.B. 
London).—The NEXT COURSE of LECTURES and PRACTICAL 
CLASSES for this Examination will BEGIN on OCTOBER 4th. Candidates 
ente ing for this Course can register as Medical Students.—Full particulars may 
be obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 





A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 





DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEO- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, as with careful and thorough Preparation for 


the Examinations, are afford ferences exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicai Men in all parts 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS. Full particulars and 
terms sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. hools also re- 
commended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 
W.C. Tel. Address, “ Triform, London.” 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G, 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Right Hon, W. E, GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. the DEAN of 
LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENOER, Esq., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 

Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY 
The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera 
ture, in Varions Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-Koom Open from Ten to Half-past Six, CATALOGUE, Firrx Epir1oy, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s, 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address BooxkmEen, Lonpon. Oode: Unicope. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








Vj THACKER and CO., Publishers and Exporters, 

e 2 Creed Lane, London, H.C., WILL be PLEASED to CONSIDER 
MSS., in most branches of Literature, with a VIEW to PUBLICATION in 
BOOK FORM.—Address, ‘PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT,” W. Thacker and 
Co., 2 Creed Lane, London, £.0.; also at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla. 
Established 1819, 


NOTICE.—4 7H/RD EDITION of 


‘POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY CARDEN,’ 
By Mas, 6. W. EARLE, <rown 800, 7s. 6d. 


zs now veady at all Booksellers’. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepured to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
STE eens in gay and gos” Food. 








Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
RB, J. BEEVOR, M.A,, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. — 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/- and 10/- tins. 
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OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
i The most Expert Booktinder Extant. Drama, Mevical, Travels, Science, 
tirst Editions, Art, Theology, Fie ion, &c.,—no matter what the subject, Please 
S& »te Wants. Patronised -y the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GRKAT 
ROUKSHOP, 14 and 16 John bright Strect, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 


wor Exchanged, 





7 OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
1s7 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

}.wued, All the Newand stand«rd Books, Bibles, Prayer-Buoks, &. Newchoice 

Bindings tor Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 





ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS os ss owe 


ee —£27,000,000 


THE GLOBE.—" Very 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


$$$ 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES,” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 


FROM THE “SPECTATOR» 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &, 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHRy, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 





interesting and diverting.” 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amusing book,” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—It is a bright little collection, abounding jg 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, 5. 





MADE IN THREE SIZES— AG 


10s. Gd., 16s. 6d., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 


SELLERS, of 27 


ENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and Boog. 


and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 


o 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to SIREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CuHEAPSIDE, H.C., 954 REGENT STREET, W., LONDON. 
3 EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER, 


for filling, on the most 





PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 


favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 


PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUES sent on application. r 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 983. SEPTEMBER, 1997, 2s, 64. 


Mrs, OLIPHANT AS A NovELIST. 

Tue PowiticaL PRISONER IN SipeRIa, By J. Y. 
Simpson. 

To MARGUERITE. By Walter Hogg. 

DaRieEL: A RoMANCE OF Surrey. By R. D. Black- 
more, 

HERALDRY IN PracticaL Potrtics. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

A Corner OF West NORFOLK. 

Tue Two TraGcepirs—a Norte. By Professor 
Saintsbury. 

Bayreutu—1897. By Ian Malcolm, M.P. 

Tux British SOLDIER AS A PLAGUE COMMISSIONER. 
By Major-General W. Tweedie, C.8.I. 

Her Sirence. By F. A. Howden. 

DuRING THE ARMISTICE: IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
War. By Walter B. Harris. 


Wrtu1aMm Buackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





SEPTEMBER Ist. Price 1s. 6d. 
THE FOREIGN CHURCH 
CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 


i, THE JUBILEE. 

2, THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE, 

3. MURDFR OF MISSIONARIES IN MADAGASCAR. 

4, EvenTS IN ITaLy since 1853. 

5, Ivautan PETITION TO THE LAMBETH Con- 
FERENCE, 

6, THE ANGLO-CONTINENTAL Socrety’s MEETING 
1n LONDON. 

7. THE ReEsvu.ts oF OLD CaTHOLIcismM. By Pro- 
fessor Michaud. 

‘8. GERMAN, Swiss, AND DutcH ELEMENT IN OLD 
CATHOLICISM, 

9. THE Mexican PRAYER-Boor. 

10, THE Story OF A Twetve Years’ SwInDLe, 

41. Dr. Noyr’s CHURCH KeFORM IN Spain, 


Gi.BeRt and Rivineton, Clerkenwell, London, 





BY LORD NORTON. 
SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, 1s. 


SOCIALISM. 


“The whole essay is sober and sagacious in no 
ordinary degree.’’—Spectator. 


SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


HIGH AND LOW CHURCH. 


Being a Discussion relating to Differences of 
Views within the Church of England as to 
matters connected with its Doctrine and Practice, 
“The effort is well meant, and comes at atime 
when it is more likely to achieve success than at any 
time since the beginning of the Tractarian move- 
ment.”—Guardian, 
Rivington & Co., 34 King Street, Covent 
Garaen, London. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTEnTS For SEPTEMBER, 1897. 


1, THE PRIDE OF JENNICO. 

2, A PaInTeR OF CHILDREN. 

3. THE STRENGTH OF AN HOUR, 

4. Apam SEDGWICK. 

5. In A WELSH GARDEN. 

6. Sim Watter Scort’s LETTER-BAG. 
7. UNDER THE First Consvut. 

8. VERONA AND THE LOMBARD ROMANESQUE, 
9. Pars’n Dan’L. 

10. A Sotprer oF Savoy. 

11, THE KUSSIANS AND ANTI-CHRIST. 
12. Vivi. 


Ricuarp Bentxey and Son, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready. Price 6d, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Wrerpine Ferry. Prologueand I.-VI. By Margaret 
L. Woods, Author of *‘ A Village Tragedy,” &c. 
Two MontHs In Soxotra. By Ernest N. Beunett. 
“He Fett amMone TuiEves.” By Henry Newbolt, 

THE History oF My Frocks, By K. 

A Game or Cuess. By L. B. Walford. 

A HampsuirE Common. By G. A. B. Dewar. 
Tuer Anyerican RancoMan. By J. R. E. Sumner, 
AT THE SiGn OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 


A KEY TO ENGLISH 
ANTIQUITIES. 


with Special Reference to the 
SHEFFIELD and ROTHERHAM DISTRICT. 
BY 


ELLA S. ARMITAGE. 
With Plans and Illustrations, 348 pp., crown 8vo, 7s, 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and OO. 





INSURANCE AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND FIDELITY 


GUARANTEE. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co. 
Capital, £1,000,000. Losses Paid, £3,800,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary, 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, po3t-free. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Pe 2 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, — &, 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s. 9,64, 
customers it procures us in London 
end the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1890, 





Paid-up Capital ....ccccscsssssseseeree £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund. .............006 eeasanshees 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.0. 





rr NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. — 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. | 
W. 0, MAODONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EP PSs’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Cc OCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 
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quRST & BLAGKETT’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY H. D. TRAILL. 


Now readr, in 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE NEW FICTION, 
AND OTHER ESSAYS ON LITERARY SUBJECTS, 
By H. D. TRAILL, 

Author of “ The New Lucian,” *‘ The Life of Sir John Franklin,” &c, 


NEW WORK BY EDITH EH. CUTHELL. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


IN CAMP AND CANTONMENT: Stories 


of Foreign Service. By EpitH E. CuTHELL, Author of “Only a Guardroom 
Dog,” “ The Wee Widow's Cruise,” &c. 
New and Important Work, in 1 vol. small 4to, extra cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


WOMEN NOVELISTS OF QUEEN 


A’S REIGN. A Book of Appreciations. “The Sisters Bronté.” 
- FeO Ouienawt.—" George Hliot.” By Mrs, Lynn Linton.—“ Mrs. 
Gaskell.” By Epna Lyaty.— Mrs. Craik.’”” By Mrs, Parr.—And other 
Kssays by CHARLOTTE M. Yoner, ADELINE SERGEANT, Mrs. Macquoip, 
Mrs. ALEXANDER, and Mrs, MARSHALL. 
NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN S8. H. JONES-PARRY. 
vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, 12s, 


AN OLD SOLDIER'S MEMORIES. By 


g. H. Jonrs-Parry, J.P., D.L,, late Captain Royal Dublin Fusiliers, Author 
of “* My Journey Round the World,” &. . : : 
“The author is to be thanked for a budget of stories, told with soldierly 
frankness, humour, and kindliness.”—Academy, 


NEW EDITION, CONDENSED, REVISED, AND WITH MUCH NEW 
MATERIAL. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo, with Portrait of Lady Hamilton, gilt top, 6s. 


LADY HAMILTON AND LORD NELSON: 


on Historical Biography, based on Letters and other Documents in the 
Morrison Collection. By JoHN Corby JEAFFRESON, Author of ‘The Real 
Lord Byron,” &c. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
ONE HEART ONE WAY. By W. Ratspeck 


SuareErR. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
WHERE THE SURF BREAKS. By Mary 
NEW NOVEL BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


F, A. Texcu. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
my 
SALTED WITH FIRE. By Gzrorce Mac- 
DONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Robert Falconer,” * Sir Gibbie,” &c. 
“The novel throughout reveals in all its power not only the literary beauty 


aud genius, but the moral excellence, of all the author’s former efforts.’ 
—Dundee Advertiser, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Ltd., 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
SEPTEMBER. 

Tue Unknown Gop, By William Watson. 

THE UNRECOGNISED EsSENCE OF Democracy. By W. H. Mallock. 

GrorGes Darien. By Ouida. 

Direr’s Visit TO THE NETHERLANDS, By Sir W. Martin Conway. 

Tue MopERN Frencw Drama.—III, By Augustin Filon. 

GIBKALTAR AS A WINTER RESORT. By J. Lowry Whittle. 

CrickET OLD AND New. By Frederick Gale. 

PrasanTs OF Romagna. By Evelyn March Phillipps, 

THE SciENcE OF Meanina. By Prof. J. P. Postgate. 

A Roya Stave. By Lady Welby. 

Tue Sreep or Warsuirs. By Ralph George Hawtrey. 

SocIALisM IN France FROM 1876-96. By Paul Lafargue. 

Tuk COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE. By Francis Allston Channing, M.P. 

THE CLonpyke Gotp Fixtps. With Map. By Mark 8. Wade, M.D. 

THe GERMAN Emperor’s Foreign Po.irics, 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains the continuation of 
MISS VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL, 
UNKIST, UNKIND! 
And Nine Complete Stories by 
W. L. Atpen, Haroup E. Gorst, LronaRp OutRAM, E, Foster, MARK 
Eastwoop, H. Martiey, 8. GuLL, JosEPH STRANGE, &c. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 














SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR’: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.”—Standard, 
“A very interesting series,”—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Spea'er. 





London T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
With Illustrations, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


A RIDE THROUGH 
WESTERN ASIA. 


By CLIVE BIGHAM, Special Correspondent of the Times. 


Part I. ASIA MINOR.—Part II. PERSIA, North to South—Part. III. 
a ARABIA.—Purt IV. PERSIA, West to East.—Part V. CENTRAL 

SIA, 

MORNING POST.—“ Mr. Bigham’s narrative must be classed among the best 
books of travel that have lately appeared.” 








With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


WITH THE TURKISH ARMY 
IN THESSALY. 


By CLIVE BIGHAM, Special Correspondent of the Times, 
Author of “A Ride Through Western Asia.” 


TIMES.—“ Forms a valuable record of the war as seen from the Turkish 
point of view...... In a final chapter he discusses, with knowledge and lucidity, 
various questions of strategy, tactics, and organisation.” 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 
Twenty-five Thousand Copies have already been sold in America 
Price Six Shillings. 


The CHOIR INVISIBLE 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


SPEAKER.—“ It is, in plain English, a beautiful book.” 

ACADEMY.—“‘ The Choir Invisible’ is a fine achievement.” 

GUARDIAN.—“ One of those rare books that will bear reading 
many times.” 








ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, antique paper, 3s. 6d.; ‘‘ Peacock” Edition, 
gilt sides, back, and edges, 5s. 


MASTERMAN READY; or, The Wreck of 


the Paeific. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat. With 
Illustrations by Frep PrGRaM, and an Introduction by Davip Hannay. 


Now ready, Shilling Cloth Edition of 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 
WESTWARD HO!  /j|HEREWARD THE WAKE. 
TWO YEARS AGO. | ALTON LOCKE. 
YEAST. HYPATIA. 


Medium 8vo, ls. each, 


SEOOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. The 


Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Comments. By Josreru B. 
Mayor, M.A. Camb., Litt.D. Dubl., Emeritus Professor of King’s College, 
London, &c. Demy 8vo, 14s, net. 











SEPTEMBER NUMBER. Price ls, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


1, THE SURRENDER OF NaPoLron. From| 5. SOME Notes on OnEss. By George 
Unpublished Letters by Sir Hum- H. Ely. 
phrey Senhonse, R.N. 6. THE CRAZE OF THE OOLOURED 


2, Tue GREEKS AND THEIR Lesson. By PRINT. 
Arthur Gaye. 7. AT THE CONVENT oF YusTE. By 


Charles Edwardes, 
3. Hats anp Hat-WorsHIP. 8. Tue DUEL IN FRANCE. 
4, IN THE GUARDIANSHIP OF GoD, By| 9. A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. By Mrs, 
Mrs, Steel. Fraser. Conclusion. 





SEPTEMBER NUMBER, 


CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Illustrated, price ls, 41., 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles,— 
Guimpses oF GLADSTONE. With Sketches from Life by HARRY FURNISS, 
CRUELTY IN THE Congo Free State. Extracts from the Journal ot E. J. 


Glave. 
An ADVENTURE WITH 4 Dog anp A Guacigr. A Tale of Alaska. By John 


Muir, 





SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, 


Illustrated, price ls., 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles,— 
Froatine Fire-Eneines. By C. T. Hill. 
STor1ES OF ELEPHANTS. By Marie A. Millie. 
A Soap-BuBBLE AND ITS SECRETS. By Jacob F, Bucher, 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Eviror, but 





to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





IMPORTANT VOLUMES 
READY EARLY IN SEPTEMBER. 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS 


By F. E. Huume, F.L.S., F.S.A. With 200 beautifally 
Coloured Plates. Fifth and Uoncluding Volume, 3s. 6d. 
[Ready Sept. 1st. 


SCIENCE FOR ALL. 


Cheap Edition. Edited by Dr. Ropert Brown, M.A., 
F.LS., &c., assisted by Eminent Scientific Writers. 
With about 1,700 Illustrations, complete in 5 vols., 
3s. 6d. each. 

Wol..T,. ss ove ‘ee soe ... [Ready Sept. 1st. 
Vol Tl. ove oe ove «. [Ready Sept, 15th. 


BRITISH BATTLES ON 
LAND AND SEA. 


By James Grant. With about 800 Illustrations, com- 
plete in 4 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


RECENT BATTLES ... 
Vol. I. (1066-1743) 


. [Ready Sept. 1st. 
«. [Ready Sept. 15th. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 
BISHOP ELLICOTT’S 
COMMENTARY FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


Embracing the OLDand NEW TESTAMENTS, 
Complete in 8 vols., 4s. each, or the Complete Set, 30s. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 5 vols, 4s. each. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 3 vols., 4s. each. 


ves i: eee een ove ove « [Ready Sept. 8th. 
Vol. 11."..: . (Ready Sept. 15th. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF WORKS BY ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON. 6s. each. 


‘TREASURE ISLAND. 


[Ready about Sept. 1st. 


‘THE MASTER OF 
BALLANTRAE. 


[Ready about Sept. 15th. 


FAMILIAR GARDEN 
FLOWERS. 


By F. E. Hume, F.LS., F.S.A. With beautifully 
Coloured Plates, Popular Edition, complete in 5 vols., 
3s. 6d. each. 


Vol. I. ... eee eee vee eee [Ready Sept. 15th. 





NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 

NOTICE.—The First Large Edition of My 
LORD DUKE, 4y Z£. W. HORNUNG 
having been exhausted, a SE COND 
EDITION has been prepared, and j 
now on sale, price 6s. 


“There is no question that Mr. Hornung can tell a capital 
story, and to our mind ‘My Lord Duke’ is perhaps the best he 
has ever told.”—Times, August 26th, 1897. 


FRANK STOCKTON’S NEW WORK. 
NOTICE.—A STORY-TELLER’S PACK, by 
FRANK STOCKTON, Author of “ The 
Adventures of Captain Horn,” “ Rudder 
Grange,” G’c., 1s now on sale, price 6s. 


“ Widow Ducket’s story of her voyage is a fragment of perfect 
Stocktonese, which I recommend to all who are willing to be led 
into the pleasant paths of frivolity by this delightful writer,”— 
Academy. 





J. M. BARRIE. 
SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. Forty-third Thousand. 65 
THE LITTLE MINISTER. 6s. 


Q. 
IA: a Love Story. 3s. 6d. 
WANDERING HEATH. 6s, 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 5s. 
‘“*. SAW THREE SHIPS.” 5s. 
NOUGHTS AND CROSSES. 5s. 
THE SPLENDID SPUR. 5s. 
HISTORY OF TROY TOWN. 5s. 
THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. 5s. 
THE BLUE PAVILIONS. 5s. 
ADVENTURES IN CRITICISM. 6s. 








STANLEY WEYMAN. 
FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF 
FRANCE. 6s. 


THE STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. 6s. 
THE MAN IN BLACK. 3s. 6d. 





FRANK STOCKTON. 
MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. Second Edition, 6s. 
ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN HORN. 6s. 
POMONA’S TRAVELS. 8s. 6d. 





ANTHONY HOPE. 
FATHER STAFFORD. 3s. 6d. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 3s. 6d. 


CLARK RUSSELL. 
WHAT CHEER! 6s. 
LIST, YE LANDSMEN! a Romance of Incid2nt. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 











CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 
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